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Is used by physicians at Hot Springs in their own 
persons and for their patients in Uric Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic Cout, etc. 
Dr. ALGERNON S. GARNETT, Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark.: 

“My experi- is limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheuma- 
ence in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tism, and that hybrid disease * Rheumatic 
Gout? (so-called), which is in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 

“T have had excellent results from this Water in these affections, both in my own person and in the 
treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. Of course, the remedial agent is its contained 


Alkalies and their solvent properties. Hence it isa prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritic 
Colic, and forming Caleuli when due to a redundancy of Lithice Acid. 


The late Dr. WM. F. CARRINGTON, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, 
Surgeon Confederate States Navy, Medical Director Army Northwestern Va,: 
“ Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated its remedial 
The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER power in Gout, BKheumatic Gout, Bheumatism, . 3 
Uric Acid Gravel, and other maladies dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. f < 
**¥t mot only eliminates from the blood the deleterious agent before it crystallizes, but : 
dissolves it in the form of Calcull, at least to a size that renders its passage along the ureters 
and urethra comparatively easy.?? 


Dr. G. W. LAWRENCE, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark.: 

“TI pre- with great confidence in Gout, Bheumatic Gout, 

scribto BUFFALO LITHIA WATER rheumatism, ana in all diseases of Uric Acid 

Diathesis. When traveling it is my habit to use this water asa guarantee for getting a pure water.” 
Dr. T. B. BUCHANAN, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark.: 

“ Send me Spring No. 2. I have made use of this Water for 

five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Gout in my own person, and prescribed it 
for patients similarly suffering, with the most decided beneficial results. I take pleasure in 
advising Gouty patients to these Springs.” 


Dr. T. J. REID, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark.: 

“In my has proved highly efficacious in Gout, Rheumatic 
experience LITHIA WATER Gout, Rheumatism, Calculous A flections, and 
in the Cachextia of Scrofula, Comparison of these waters with those of other so-called Lithia 
Springs cannot fail to demon- 9° 
strate the great superiority of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

is an undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most serious’ 
and most common ills that afflict mankind. It deserves the 
investigation of all who are in poor health. An Illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the 
testimony of the most famous physicians of this country and Europe (men whose very names will impress you) 
as to the wonderful power of BuFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gout, Rheumatism, Bright's Disease, Gravel 
Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and 


Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women, etc. The list is long, but the testimony is stronger. If your health 
is not satisfactory, send for the book and judge for yourself. Springs open for Guests from June 15 to Oct. L. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Copyright, 1898, by Tas Nortu Amerioan Review Pusiisnine Co, All rights reserved, 
Entered at the Post-Oflice at New York, and admitted for transmission through the » 88 second-class matter. 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


BY the author of 
obert Elsmere, 
etc., etc. 


Helbeck of 


Cloth, 12mo. 


Bannisdale, Just Ready. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


David Grieve. 


ost is doubtful if an 
Robert Elsmere,” an 


Marcella. 


d have give us such brilliant and tho 


ry of David Grieve,”—New Yor 


Sir George Tressady. 
t inentring works 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


The General Manager’s Story. 


me E. HaMBLEN, author of “On Man Meny 
” Illustrated from actual life by W. 
Stevens. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


He knows the life thoroughly, from fifteen years 
of experience; he describes it vividly, dramatic- 
ally. A book of e story of 
labor as seen from the 


The Gospel of Freedom. 
By Ropert HERRICK. Svo, 


A novel which is likely to be widely read, and to bring 
its author recognition as one who must be counted “—- | 
the few writers who have the ambition, the patience, an 
the special talents for undertaking the serious oy 
of American life.— Prof, George R. 
bia College, 


The Forest Lovers. 


By Maurice HEWLETT, author of “ Pan and The Young Shepherd.” 


Cloth, crown 8vo. 


1.50. 
An unusually Spey: 4 novel, the freshest, sweetest romance imaginable; a tale of forest, love and 


chivalry as idyllic as 


‘e most perfect story of King Arthur's Table or the court of Robin 


At You All’s House. 


By JaMEs NEWTON BaSKETT. 


A nature picturing the charm of rural 
Missouri for readers. Its 
peculiarities are charmingly described. 


The Pride of Jennico. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. Cloth, $1.50. 
Fourth Edition in Press. 
Bree is reading—or ought to be reading it 
witching romance. One of the newest 
and best of the decade,—N. Tribune. 


New Books on Sociology, Education, Etc. 


By the author of 
“Is Life Worth 
Living?” etc. 


Aristrocracy and Evolution. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Cloth, 
$3.00. 


A STuDY OF THE RIGHTS, THE ORIGIN, AND THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. 
One of the most significant of recent contributions to social scienc:.— 7 he Evening Telegraph (Philadelphia), 


The Meaning of Education. 
And other and Addresses. | 
Murray BUTLER, Professor of Pit osophy and 
Education in Columbia University. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00, 


The Development of the Child. 
NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M. D., Attending Phys- 
7 to the Children’s Department, Mi Sinai 
Hospital Dispensary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Hope of 


Hulsean Lectures, 1897-98. 


Immortality, 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Just Ready. 


By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M. A., Head Master of Harrow School. 


The Divine Immanence. 


An on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. 
By J. R. InLIneworts, M. A, 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Psalms—Lamentations. 
In the Modern Readers’ Bible. 
Completing The Old Testament. Edited by Prof, 

R. G. Moutton. University of Chicago, 
2 vols., cloth 50 cents- leather, 60 cents, each. 


War Stories. 


ARMY. 


Southern Soidier Stories. 


By Grorcre Cary EGGLESTON. [Illustrations by 
Rurvs F. ZoGBaum. Cloth, $1.50. 


ep, bright, t, often thrilling book, which boys espe- 
an ll delight in, The stories are full of southern 
ginger and the roar of battle. If you once begin 
you will want to read every line of fit’—Hdweation. 


NAVY. 
Yankee Ships and Yankee 


Sailors. 
By JAMES BARNES. Illustrated by R. F. ZoGBauM 


and C, T. CHAPMAN. Cloth, $1.50. 

There are no more wholesome books, and none of greater 

influence upon the youthful mind than such contributions 

to the literature of to-day as James Barnes makes in his 

authentic stories of thenavy. One cannot praise too highly 

such books.—The Army and Navy 
er. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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WHICH ARE THEY? 


Never before has so much thought been expended upon 
the selection of books for private libraries. It is impossible 
to read all the works of all the great authors, but we should read 
at least what Lowell calls the ** supreme books ’’—those which 
are, as he terms it, the beacon lights of literature. These will 
give what is best, what ought to be known and about all that 
need be known of each great author. 


For a choice of the ‘‘ Creat Books,’’ the pub- 
lishers have availed themselves of the services of the following 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION: 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE WILLIAM R. HARPER 
THOMAS B. REED AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, 

The range of selection is commensurate with the whole scope of human thought 
and teuches every department of literature. It brings the reader in contact with 
wise and witty men of all ages and civilizations. Every work in the entire series 
is given complete, No ‘‘ extracts.’’ 


DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS 


Prefatory Articles by great living writers introduce the several authors, 
ving the reader an insight into the life of each author represented in the series, 
is place in literature, and the character and value of his work. These articles are 

from the pens of the scholars or critics best fitted to write on the authors or books 
of which they treat. For instance: JOSIAH ROYCE, of HARVARD, writes on 
PLATO; EDWARD EVERETT HALE on DE For; HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD on CHARLOTTE BRONTE; THOMAS B. REED on “GREAT ORATORS ™; and 
FRANK R. STOCKTON on “FAMovus SHorT Stories.” A few of the other 
contributors are : ANDREW LANG, JOHN P. MAHAFFY, or TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Dubin; MONCURE D. CONWAY, WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, THE HISTORIAN ; 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, and WILLIAM J. ROLFE, THE SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN SCHOLAR. 

The Worid’s Great Books will be published in fine library style, printed 
from new plates, and will contain numerous illustrations, including full-page 
portraits of the authors. In mechanical execution each volume will approximate 

rfect book-making, and the production of the entire series will constitute one of 
the most extensive and important literary enterprises ever undertaken. 


COMPLETE LIST NOW READY 


On yeqaest, we shall be pleased to send you the final list as decided upon by the 
Committee of Selection, with full particulars, specimen pages and engravings. 
“We believe that students of literature will agree that this list does not contain one 
volume that ought to have been omitted. Yet we believe that the books indispen 
sable to every well selected library are included. 

Those who apply promptly for information will place themselves 
in a position to partic ” in the introductory distribution of the first edition. First 
edition subscribers will also receive a reduction from the regular subscription price 
of the completed work. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Pictorial History 
of the War 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON GENERAL MILES 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The best pictorial history of the war of 1861 is comprised in the 
‘“War Numbers” of HARPER’S WEEKLY. The file of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY appearing during the war with Spain 
will be of even greater value, for with the improved facilities for 
printing and reproduction of drawings the WEEKLY of to-day 
can offer a far higher class of illustrative work than in the days 
of 61. The list of artists and authors who will follow the 
movements of sur Army and Navy, who will be in Washington, 
at Key West, and wherever else may be necessary, is alone 
sufficient to show what the work of both pen and pencil will be 
during the present war. Among the artists will be Rufus F. 
Zogbaum, Cariton T. Chapman, Frederic Remington, W. A. 
Rogers, and T. de Thulstrup; and among the correspondents 
will be Caspar Whitney, John Fox, Jr., John R. Spears, 
O. K. Davis, and Harold Martin. The Spanish view of the 
war situation will be treated by Poultney Bigelow, who within a 
month has crossed Spain on a bicycle for HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A special limited subscription offer is made now, and now is 
the time to take advantage of it. Send in your $2 00 now and 
secure the WEEKLY to January Ist, 1899. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The Publishers will send to any one in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, HARPER’S WEEKLY from 


RECEIPT OF ORDER 


UNTIL 


JANUARY 1, 1899 
$9 oo 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


oo 8, 8,8,8,8,8, 8,8, 8,8,8,8, 8,8, 8,8, 8,8 


8,8, 8,8 
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WOULD YOU KNOW ABOUT SPAIN? It, 
intensely interesting history, and that of other 
countries as well, is made doubly so, when given 
in the very words of the best historians. 


History for Ready Reference 
. and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 


It is not an attempt to reproduce, with loss of 
strength and literary excellence, what has already 
been written in the best and most attractive form, but 
the best of Historians, Biographers, and Special- 
ists|speak for ‘themselves, ae and discussing 
events in their own words, thus placing upon every 
selection the clear stamp of authoritativeness. 

A complete system is given to History, present- 
ing its topics in their sequence and inter-relations, 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference. 

The time ae ay ! spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
expended in its preparation, It makes one acquain 
not only with History but with Historians. 

Nothing like it has ever been attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 

These opinions, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. Sold only by subscription, and sent, carmiage 
free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 


Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 
THE C. A. NICHOLS CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“Walt Whitman in 
Camden.”’ 


Oy emestt, With an account by J. L. G. of “A 
it to Whitman's ‘Shanty,’’ portrait of W. W. 
in his chair, facsimiles of MS., etc. 28 pages on 
-made paper. 
50 Cents per Copy. 


Trilbyana.”’ 


The Rise and Progress of a ular Nov 
56-page pamphlet, wi 


Regular edition, 25 cents. dition de luxe, $1. 


Authors at Home. 

Hoitmes, LOWELL, WHITTIER, 

STEDMAN, ALDRICH, Mrs. STOWE, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“Essays from The Critic.” 


By Jonn BurRovGHS, WALT WHITMAN, E. C, 
STEDMAN, R. H. STODDARD, EDMUND Gossg, etc. 


Cloth, $1. 


MarRK TWAIN, 
etc. 


For sale at Scribner's, Putnam's, Dutton's, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.'s and Brentano's. 


THE Co., 


289 Fourth Avenue. NEW YORK. 


FOR MARINE SE 


RVICE “Ano LAUNCHES 


The MOST 


to 50 Horse Power. Send for our Ca 
those who are using them. A splendid 


EFFICIENT and RELIABLE MOTOR MADE. ABSOLUTEL 
EASY TO RUN. STARTS AT ONCE, ECONOMICAL. COMPACT. DURABLE, 3} 


e of Launches and containing Testimonials from 
uxiliary 


for Yachts. 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO., 


t Co. Bulldi 
Land & Se. Philadelohia. Pa. 


Y SAFE. 


New York Office. 621 Broadway 


upon thousands of copics, from thousands of | 
volumes. 
, \\ 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Cascadilla School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Prepares for ALL colleges, Leading fitting school 
for Cornell, All teachers specialists; small care- 
fully graded classes, Location remarkable for 
beauty and benlthutness, Recitation building ad- 


irably equipped, Resid a perfectly app int- 
ed home, Boat-house, 117x638 feet, for crews and 


athletic teams, Athletic field of 18 acres on Ca- ¢ 


yuga Lake, 

“ T believe the Cascadilla School ta be one 
of the best preparatory schools in the coun- 
try.” —J, G, ScuugMan, Pres’t Cornell University, 


Address C. V. PARSELL, A. one Principal. 


ILLINOIS. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford. 
> Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens 28. 
Terms $700 to $800. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Milford 
Ingleside—A School for Girls 


Opens Tuesda; 1898. 
Mrs. W D. Biack, Patroness. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
44 miles from New York City. 


Primary, Academic, and College Preparatory 
Classes. ‘Music, Art, “and the Languages. New 
buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners, 27th year. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 

Coll Peepanntes and English Courses. 
French’ G German, “4 Music. and 
healthful location. ‘Tun, $300 to Address 

v. J. B. McLean. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
for aun. Suburb of bag French the language 
of the house, Mile, L. M, Bovriery, Assist- 
ant Princi Miss C, Pettigrew, City Post Office, 
Washington, D, C, 


ILLINOIS. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
For Young ae and Children, 
2d Y ns Bent 19th, 
REBECCA S. RICE, A.M, and MARY E. A.M., Principals. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 618 and 619 Ashland 
Block: 

Evening sessions, Three 

Kent College of Law. Evening sessions, Tiree 

proves methods uniti t and practice, 

can be self-supporting. Fal opens 

Mapsuatt D, M, D. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 15! Throop Street. 
The National University. U=iversity, Exten- 


sion and Non-Res- 
ident Courses (including Rice ty ant lead to the usual 
College degrees, Instruction by mail in any desired sub- 
ject, 12 years, 
Ad 


dress F, Harxtns, Ph.D., Chancellor, 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 
5ist Year. There is no safer or better school for 
boysin this country. Send for full particulars 
and be convinced. NoBLE 


KENTUCKY. 


KENTUCKY, Harrodsburg. 
Bea . Perhaps “One of the very 
umont College. the. Girls 
Schools of the South;” in some partments tne peer or 
any in either section. Beautiful —— Pre 8s for the 
best American and German universities. [nexpensive. 
TH. SMITH, A.M., Pres. (Alumnus of University of Va.). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’ Home School 
FoR Youne LaprEs. Reopens Sept. 22, 1898. 


BOSTON, 9 Ashburton Piace. 
Boston University Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For cir- 
culars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
Founded 1808, For the 
Bradford Academy * higher education of young 
women, Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898, 
Apply to Miss Ipa OC, ALLEN, rincipal, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton: 
boys for any co 
Williston Seminary. Mg school, 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gym- 
neasium, ete, New athletic field with } mile track, ‘Opens 
Sept, sth, 1898, Josern H, Sawyer, M.A., Principal, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, %0 West St. 

Freebel School and Kindergarten Normal 

Class. qhoroagh preparation for Kindergarten work. 

‘wo years’ course. Theory and practice com- 

bined. Special class for thos2 with special ability. Diploma 

ng competency of student. Number limited. Post- 
Graduate work. Miss ANNIE CooLIpGE Rust. 


a 

f 
Recitation Building and New Residence, 
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FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Founded in 1784. 
A delightful home school. Attended by 
students of all denominations and repre- 
senting 18 States. Curriculum includes 
thorough courses in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art, with every facil- 
ity for pleasant and profitable study. 
Buildings large and convenient, with all 
modern improvements. Faculty com- 


posed of experienced and progressive 
instructors. Address 


The | 


treatit 


Ove 
Rep 
and 
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OAKS STUDIO 
MASSACHUSETTS. NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester: NEW YORK, Utica. 


The Highland Military Academy. 4 }<*r; | Mrs. Piatt’s School. 
Grade Preparatory School. Modern Sanitation, New eon next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
Athletic Field. Live Teaching, Visitor, The Rt, Rev, | Der 22d, 1898. 
William Lawrence, D, D. 
Joserpn ALDEN Suaw, A. M., Head Master. PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Cermantown, Phila. 
Walnut Lane School and Wellesle Fropar. 
atory. Prepares for all Colleges. Academic 
New Hampshire Military Academy spec: counven. Reopens Sept. 28. Address 

West Lebanon, N. H. Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin.; 


LouIsE TRACY, Associate. 

If you wish your son to receive, besides thorough 
college. wet. Point PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 

e benefits of mountain air, bracing but no oO . 
severe climate, healthful home, vigorous physical Woman’s [ledical College of Pa. 
drill and exceptionally fine military training, send | 48thannual session, Four years’ Curriculum, Sessions 
for our Catalogue. Excellent table. Perfect sani- | seven and a halfmonths, Especial attention to Labora- 
tary conditions. Termslow. Address tory courses in all departments, Clinical Instruction and 


MAJOR BELDEN HYATT, A. M., Principal. | QU Orana Mazsuatt, M. D., Dean, North College 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW JERSEY. PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 
NEW JERSEY, Blairstown. Media Academy. Box 


Presbyterial Acade John I, Blair | English and Commercial courses. Thorough preparation 
Blair byt A MY- Foundation. | for college or business, Careful individual attention, Ex- 

usic, Art, sic ure, ew fireproof buildings Cuas, W. , Prin 
for ladies, lew rates. Superior advantages, Send for venneun P ATE 
catalogue, Rev. Jonn C, Suarps, A, M,, Principal. 


NEW JERSEY. Lak a RHODE ISLAND. and ( 
Lakewood. 
Lakewood Heights School for Boys. _| Epiende School for Bath Sexes. 


Among the Pines. Prepares for College, Scien-| Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
tific Schools or Business. Thorough and attract-|18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
ive. JaMEs W. Morey, A. M., Principal. | English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 

Address AUGUSTINE JoNnEs, LL. B. 


NEW YORK. 


with 
NEW YORK, Riverside Drive, sith and soth Streets, | SAACTHOM PIONS FYE WATER 
The [lisses Ely’s School for Girls. Su 
Re-opens October 5th. ** Exchange a Bad Odor fer a Good One.”’ 
NEW YORK, FORT EOWARD. CENTED T NE a o- the 
Col 
legiate Institute for Young Women | Superior to pastilles; in ~ 9 for Toilet-room, By ow 
State-room and Apartment. Luxurious and health 
and Girls Five Elective Courses. F first ful. Mailed—3 Spool Ww 
* year Sept. 27th. Terms, to —8 Spools, 25c. Agents Wanted. J.T. 
$360, Address COMMOSS, Perfumes, 125 Fulton St., New York. HE 
Jos. E. K1na, D. D., President. 


NEW YORK, Fort Piain. 
Clinton Liberal Institute ( Military). 
1831-1898. Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any me il id = TR 
college. Thorough business course. Special ad- 
vantages in Music and Elocution. In all respects 
abreast with modern educational methods, Pull 


gguipped buildings. Overluoking the Mohawk 
ey. 


Ne Fire, Smoke or “Hea toly Sate, Catalogee Free, 
W.C A.M. (Brown University), Principal. | EBUSOOTT BOAT MFG. CO, ST. JOSEPH 
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MAPSHALL EWELL, M, D., LL,D., Dean. 


Graduate work. Mi Tr limited. 
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and Canada endorse this institution. . 


‘“‘Do Not Wait to he Blind.” 


Thousands Have Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. 


The Absorption “Treatment a Success 
treating all forms of diseased eyes without Knife or Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in ’97. 
Representative people from all parts of United ~— 


Pamphlet Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, 


_Gliens Falls, New York. 


Wire Rope 


Tramways 


(OF THE BLEICHERT IMPROVED 
PATENT SYSTEM) . . 


The Best and Most Economical 
Method of Transportation. 

Iver 500 Lines Already in Successful Oper- 
ation, from 100 Yards to 12 Miles in 
Length and from 50 to 1,500 
Tons Daily Capacity. 


PATENT STEEL CABLE-WAYS 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE CONQUERED 
ISLANDS? 


BY SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, 


THE war with Spain, into which we have been drawn bya 
necessity we could not honorably avoid, which is imposed upon 
our country by a proper sense of humanity and the duty we owe 
to Christian civilization, is not likely to close without embracing 
a wider field than the establishment of free government in Cuba 
alone, and the control of that island by a people with whom we 
can live in peace and friendship, as near neighbors. 

The resistance of Spain to our just demands for peace in Cuba 
has already lost to her the dominion over the Philippine Islands, 
and will remove her yoke from the Caroline Islands and from 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The prospect of this sweeping result, 
which is not likely to fail of complete accomplishment, brings 
into earnest, practical discussion the question, that is almost new 
in our history, as to the disposal that should be made of all these 
islands-at the close of the war. If the United States, at that time, 
shall have the control of the destiny of these islands, the first 
view of the question of their disposal requires us to determine 
whether these islands should be returned to the dominion of the 
Spanish Crown. 


If a revolution in Spain should establish a Republic there, the 
41 
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principles of constitutional government which may be adopted 
by the Spanish people may accord to these islands the full liberty 
of local self-government, so well secured to them as to remove the 
tyrannical domination that the Monarchy has employed to crush 
them with oppressions that no people should be compelled to 
endure. In such an event, the Republic of Spain might consist 
of a confederation of sovereign states, such as the States of the 
American Union, into which the people of the insular countries 
might freely choose to enter. With “indemnity for the past and 
security for the future,” such a result would gratify the Ameri- 
can people. 

Spain could have restored peace to Cuba at any time by the 
declaration of its independence, and could have made with that 
republic most advantageous treaty arrangements. But the iron 
hand of the Monarchy refused to relax its grasp upon the power 
to rule and tax and destroy those people. The haughty pride of 
the Monarchy refused to bow to duty. Cupidity refused to yield 
to the pleadings of justice, and the ferocity of brutal power re- 
fused to stay its hand, on the demand of humanity. 

If a true republic had existed in Spain, animated with respect 
for human rights and liberties, Cuba would have been set free, 
and the gratitude of the people for such a deliverance would have 
drawn them, with great rejoicings, into a Spanish federation of 
free republics, along with the other colonies in the East and 
West Indies. 

The time has passed when such a federation is possible, and 
*‘the pride that goes before a fall” seems still rigid and unre- 
lenting, and is leading Spain into the loss of all her colonial pos- 
sessions. The United States would have welcomed such adeliver- 
ance for these oppressed people, and would have rejoiced in 
sacrifices for the holy cause of humanity and liberty. But that 
is now beyond hope. The situation unexpectedly imposes upon 
the American people a difficalt and responsible task, in giving a 
proper direction to the future of these insular peoples, that are 
now left in a chaotic condition. : 

In Cuba, the people have been in close contact with our ‘ree, 
constitutional government, and many of their leading men have 
been educated in ourschools. With such opportunities, they have 
acquired the capacity for just and enlightened self-government, 
and, upon that foundation, they have already established their 
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infant republic amidst the throes of revolution, and have gathered 
around it in battle array and have sustained it, until it has grown 
into a power that commands the respect of the world, and will be 
established as a welcomed member of the family of nations. 

Whether Cuba will ever enter into the union of American 
States, or will prefer to stand apart as a separate republic, will 
depend upon her free and voluntary election, but its union with 
our government will never be the result of compulsion. In her 
freedom there would still be an element of subordination, if Cuba 
does not possess and exercise the unconstrained right to-control 
her own destiny. 

In Porto Rico, the ability to sustain an independent govern- 
ment is more questionable, because her population cannot increase 
in so limited an area to the strength that is essential to inde- 
pendent statehood. Her geographical position is too important 
to distant nations, to admit of her separate independence. Unless 
Cuba and Porto Rico can be united into a republican federation, 
with advantage to both islands and with the free consent of their 
people, itis probable that the United States will protect the 
people of Porto Rico by including the island within the limits of a 
military outpost, while they will be left free to control their 
domestic affairs in their local councils. By making the ports of 
this island free to the commerce of all nations, except as to ton. 
nage duties, or sound dues, no questions would be likely to arise 
with other countries for settlement that could not be properly 
disposed of by a commandant of a naval or military station. 

The question of greatest difficulty that will be presented for 
solution by the United States at the close of the war with Spain 
will be the disposal of the Philippine: and the Caroline Islands. 
In respect of all the islands from which Spanish power is expelled 
by our arms, there is a proper and necessary reservation, to be 
made at the proper time, of limited areas that will include certain 
bays and harbors that are best adapted to the purposes of military 
outposts, and for coaling stations and places of refuge for our 
warships and other national vessels. 

It would be extreme folly to omit such provision for the secu- 
rity of our ships and the protection of our commerce in both the 
great oceans. If any of these islands are transferred to any gov- 
ernment, local or foreign, such government should be bound by 
treaty stipulations to guarantee to the United States, against all 
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comers, and with arms if necessary, the full and aninterrupted 
possession and control of suitable military reservations. The 
government of the Philippines, outside of such military reserva- 
tions, is the weighty problem we must solve in our dealing with: 
this novel situation. 

The necessary care of our commercial affairs, and the defense 
of our coasts, will require the annexation of Hawaii, and the estab- 
lishment of a naval station in Pango-Pango Bay, in Samoa, 
where we have this right, by treaty. A military post in the 
Philippines, connecting with these other islands and with Asia, 
would form a strategic situation of immense value in time of 
war, and would place us on an equal footing with all other powers 
in the control of the commerce of the Southern Pacific Ocean. 

The distance of Hawaii from all other places, and its equi- 
distant proximity to all points on our Pacific Coast, from the 
border of Mexico to the island of Attu, would give us the ascend- 
ency in sea power in the North Pacific, if not the supreme 
strategic control of that vast ocean area. 

It may be considered inappropriate or immodest, even, that 
a republic should contemplate the possession of naval stations, in 
those seas where monarchic Europe has laid violent hands on all 
the islands, but we must respond, in our policies, to the energy 
with which our institations have inspired our people in seeking 
wealth and commercial pursuits. Wheresoever our power may 
extend beyond our continental boundaries, it will be confined to 
the protection of the interests of our own people, by establishing 
such military outposts as will secure to them the full enjoyment 
of all their rights, and the liberty of commerce. The policy of 
colonization by conquest, or coercion, is repugnant to our national 
creed, which places the right of free self-government in supremacy 
over all other sovereign rights ; and a colonial policy which dis- 
criminates between the rights of colonists, and those of the people 
who enjoy full citizenship in the United States, would be repug- 
nant to the principles of our national Constitution. 

In all the departments of our government, the laws of nations 
are adopted and admitted to be in force. They broaden the 
powers of the government to include whatever is in accordance 
with those laws. Broadly stated, the United States have as much 
rightful authority beyond their borders, as may be exerted by 
any other power. 
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The limitations on the powers of our departments of govern- 
ment are intended to protect our people and the States against 
domestic usurpation or wrong, rather than to limit the national 
‘government in its dealings with foreign states or countries. The 
army-and navy of the United States are not confined in their op- 
erations to the Jand or the water included in our territorial limits; 
and they may be used, in accordance with the laws of nations, in 
time of peace, or in war, to safeguard the rights of our people in 
any part of the world, when our laws so provide. In time of 
war, these powers are exércised in enforcing the martial law; and 
in time of peace, they may be exerted in the form of military 
government, acting in supervision, but in harmony with civil or 
municipal laws of the country held under military control. In 
our military reservations, the military arm is employed as an 
agency of civil government, and, in the necessary control of 
Indian tribes, the same principles of government obtain. 

It must be conceded, under the laws of nations, and in accord- 
ance with the necessary authority of our national sovereignty, 
that we may lawfully govern the Philippine Islands, or any part 
of them that may come rightfully under our control as a result 
of war, by military authority, if we find it necessary for the wel 
fare of those people, or our own, so to govern them. In such an 
event, we should first set apart a special reservation of territory, 
under permanent military government, and fortify it as a naval 
station, giving to the people in such reservations the rights of 
citizenship of the United States, if they choose to accept them. 

The question of the capacity of the people of the Philippine 
Islands to become a free and self-governing people can only be 
solved through the friendly offices of the United States, or of 
some just and liberal government, to direct and assist them in 
that course of development. It is too early now to venture upon 
a solution of the obvious difficulties that must attend their growth 
into a self-governing people, by any definite plan of procedure ; 
but the example of Hawaii gives great encouragement to the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian who may look hopefully to the future 
of these people. When they are brought into living contact with 
the beneficent influences that have redeemed them from servile 
bondage to their oppressors and have elevated them to the pos- 
sibilities of a true and enlightened civilization, they will accept 
the new situation cheerfully. 
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Among the people in the Philippines, who belong to the sub- 
ject races, the native Malays are the class who possess the great- 
est governing power. They comprise the rebel element who have 
had the fortitude to resist the oppressions of Spanish rule. They 
have a feeling of racial autonomy 2nd self-reliance, and a strong 
desire for indepenc.ence, as wel. as an indignant resentment to- 
wards their oppressors. The history of their wrongs and suffer- 
ings, during a long period of oppression, is far more aggravated 
than that of the Cubans. Their oppressors are strangers to 
them in blood and language, and are strangers to human sympa- 
thy, or forbearance, in their treatment of the Malays. 

In mental endowments, and in physical stature and strength, 
the native people of these islands are by no means an inferior 
class. They are quite the equals of the Japanese, in natural 
powers; and, like the Hawaiians, to whom they bear a strong 
racial resemblance, they are of gentle disposition. They are 
fond of social enjoyments, such as music and singing, in which 
they have great skill, and are fond of agricultural pursuits, in 
which they excel. That such a people have fought the Spanish 
so bravely and for so many years is a proof of their virtue, as a 
race, Which gives strong assurance that, under just government, 
they will grow intoa strong, useful and happy nation. Of the 
ten or twelve hundred islands that constitute this great archipel- 
ago, only a few have been explored by white men. 

Since the earliest Spanish occupancy, which has only been a 
thin fringe about the coasts and harbors, the natives in the inte- 
rior have lived in constant rebellion towards the foreign usurpers. 
They have had no government which they willingly recognized, 
and little hope of any form of union; and their separation into 
groups, corresponding with the insular divisions of their country, 
has excited local jealousies and has estranged them from each 
other ; and, like our Indian tribes, they have had many interne- 
cine wars. Like the Hawaiians, until they were subjugated by a 
great chieftain, Kamehameha I., the inhabitants of each island 
have been strongly addicted to warfare against the others, If 
they had a government that commanded their honest allegiance, 
they would become united, as the Hawaiians are ; and, upon the 
basis of that union, would be laid the foundations of a free con- 
stitutional government, like the Republic of Hawaii, than which 
there is no better government in the world. 
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It is not aside from the line of just reasoning and deduction, 
nor is it a mere conjecture, to attribute to the freedom of religion, 
or to expect from the labors of the American missionary, an in- 
fluence in the regeneration of the Philippines, that was the most 
efficient cause of the elevation of the Hawaiians to the dignity of 
a self-governing and educated Christian people. The same con- 
ditions will assuredly bring about like results in the Philippines. 

The government of the United States took no active part in 
promoting the regeneration of Hawaii, and it will not inaugurate 
or support a propaganda in the Philippines, either political or 
religious ; but it should not deny to itself the right to give its 
encouragement to good government in those islands, or to give to 
those people proper support against the unjust invasion of their 
rights by foreign powers. The fortunes of war have devolved 
this duty upon us. 

Annexation will not be a necessary or proper result of such moral 
or actual protection, because the United States is an American 
power, with high national duties that are, in every sense, American; 
and the Philippines are not within the sphere of American pol- 
itical influence, but are Asiatic, and should remain Asiatic. 

All the American States are Christian,and,in nearly ail of them, 
the political relations are dissolved between the Church and the 
State, so that religion is free and untrammelled. In the Eastern 
Hemisphere, the reverse condition has always been a svurce of 
discord that is apparently ineradicable. Freedom of religious 
opinion and conduct, under proper regulation, is an essential 
element in atrue republic. Until this impediment is removed, 
which cannot be done by mere political agencies, a republic like 
ours would find a barrier to the annexation of European or Asia- 
tic countries, which we could not attempt to surmount without 
danger to our own government. All the American States being 
Christian, and nearly all of them republican, it would be an un- 
congenial and dangerous situation if any of them should annex 
foreign territory having a people in authority who are antagonistic 
to both of these vital conditions. 

The spread of republican institutions over new fields of en- 
deavor must be a growth of reformation that is nurtured by the 
people concerned, and not a reformation by coercion that comes 
from the outside, and is supported by propagandists only. We 
have no justifiable motive, nor any compelling necessity for in- 
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cluding the Philippines, or the Caroline Islands, within our 
territorial limits, unless that is the only feasible way of saving 
those people from destruction ; or, unless those islands become 
indispensable to our national safety. 

The United States cannot accept the surrender of the Philip- 
pines from Spain, and then consent that they shall be restored to 
the Spanish Crown, under any conditions. The people of the 
United States are not inimical to Spanish people. The history of 
the Latin states of America is full of proofs that we have towards 
Spaniards a sincere sentiment of respect and regard. It is the 
Bourbon rule in Spain that has incurred the hostility of the 
American people. The reason for this displeasure was developed 
in the early days of the republic, through the wrongs inflicted by 
the Spanish dynasty, first upon the native people, and then upon 
all except the favored subjects of the Crown, in the Spanish- 
American colonies. 

Through long forbearance, and the silent toleration of these 
wrongs by the United States, Spain has presumed upon our 
pacific intentions until we have been forced to demand the reign 
of peace and humanity in Cuba, as it was demanded by all the 
other Spanish Colonies in the first quarter of this century. It 
was not until the atrocities of the Monarchy had culminated in 
the extermination of the natives by starvation and rapine, and 
had included citizens of the United States in the terrible ‘‘bando,” 
now and hereafter to be described as Weylerism ; and not until 
after our courtesy and benevolence were rewarded with the crim- 
inal destruction of the ‘‘ Maine,” that the United States asserted 
the common rights of humanity, and our national right to be rid 
of such a neighbor as the Spanish government in Cuba. 

When the occasion has passed, and Cuba has been freed from 
the Monarchy, all Americans will welcome her people into the 
sisterhood of American States. That immense benefits will come 
to all the people of America by opening a new area to the bless- 
ing of free constitutional government, extending through all the 
Spanish possessions from Porto Rico to the Philippines, there can 
be no doubt; and this result will be the crowning glory of the war 
that is being waged with the most humane motives, and for the 
noblest purposes that ever inspired the action of a great nation. 

We cannot honorably relax our efforts until this grand result 
is accomplished, and we have the just right to the enjoyment of 
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the increased commercial advantages that we will share, under 
fair competition, with the world. 

It is a new and inviting field for American enterprise and 
influence that opens Porto Rico, Cuba, the Isthmian Canal, 
Hawaii, the Caroline and the Philippine Islands to fair trade and 
good government ; and we shall need only the good will of those 
people to secure to us a just participation in its advantages. 

This is an alluring field for conquest and dominion, but no 
compulsion will be needed to hold it, beyond the temporary ne- 
cessity of preserving the peace in these islands, until the rightful 
government of their people can be established on safe founda- 
tions. Conquest would dishonor our motives in waging war 
against Spain, if we should hold the subjugated islands only in 
trust for ourselves. Civilized and humane people throughout 
the world, and all the great powers, must, in justice, accord to 
the United States the most honorable sentiments and purposes 
in declaring war against Spain. 

Other nations have no ground for interference that can relate 
to the causes of the war; and, so long as it is conducted in accord 
ance with the laws of nations, their right of intervention can 
only be excused upon motives of compassion for the weaker com- 
batant. 

The United States will be the first to discern a situation that 
appeals to their forbearance. They do not ask other powers for 
assistance in a war that concerns their own sense of duty; and, in 
its prosecution, they will reckon only with the enemy, without 
consulting the ambitious purposes of any other power. It is the 
earnest desire and hope of the people and the government of the 
United States that, in this war, we shall never be required to 
send a fleet or an army to the coast of Spain. 

When Spanish dominion is ended in the colonies that have 
been persecuted by the Spanish Crown, and the successor gov- 
ernment has been rightfully established, the great purpose of 
this war will be accomplished ; and Spain will be a wiser and 
happier nation for the reaction upon her domestic institutions, 
which will result in the reformation of her home government. 

A country that cannot govern its colonies, so as to secure 
their peace and promote their prosperity, cannot be wronged, if 
it is compelled to relinquish its authority over them. 

JoHN T. Morgan. 
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THE OFFICERING AND ARMING OF VOLUN- 
TEERS. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES PARKER, U. &. A. 


THE most important detail, perhaps, in connection with the 
organization of our volunteer troops, is the development, selection 
and appointment of their officers. 

At the beginning of the war with Mexico in 1846 we were 
able to officer our comparatively small force of raw troops very 
largely with graduates of the Military Academy, or with men who 
had obtained military training in our army. The troops being 
thus commanded by experienced soldiers were trained with thor- 
oughness and despatch, and brought that war to a successful 
conclusion in a remarkably short space of time, considering the 
difficulties they had to encounter, and the preponderating forces 
arrayed against them. We are able to look back upon that cam- 
paign with intense pride, which is not diminished when we com- 
pare our experience in Mexico with that of the French army in 
the same country in 1863. 

In the war of 1861-5, however, our experience was different. 
Owing to the fewness of our trained officers, and to the enor- 
mous numbers of troops we were obliged to raise for that con- 
flict in the early part of the war, we had many regiments which, 
when organized, were found to contain absolutely no officers or 
men fitted for instructors. As from the nature of things, in the 
case of any future levée en masse, the time for preparation will be 
very short, disaster is liable to overtake us, if we do not have 
men who are able to command and quickly train raw troops. 

Fortunately for this country, while we are debarred in time 
of peace from educating soldiers on as large a scale as prevails 
abroad, we are not prevented from educating officers, and of this 
fact it behooves us to take the utmost advantage. 
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It is not to be doubted that, in case of attack or invasion, the 
patriotism and military spirit of our citizens would demand the 
immediate raising of an army sufficient in size for all possible 
contingencies, and that at least 400,000 men would thus be em- 
bodied in the ranks, in addition to our regular army and active 
militia. Forsuch an army, calculating at the rate of an officer 
to twenty-five men, we should need 16,000 combatant officers. 
We may then safely say that 16,000 well-mustered officers should 
always be at our disposal, for even with this number we will be 
greatly infcrior to other first-class, and even to second-class, 
nations in the number of available military organizers and drill 
instructors. 

We will be able to obtain our officers and instructors from 
three different source:: (1.) From the Military Academy ; (2.) 
from the Regular Army ; (5.) from the National Guard. 

The Military Academy, as a factor in our problem of national 
defence, has hardly re. eived the attention it deserves. From the 
debates in Congress, the reports of the Secretaries of War, and 
the messages of the Presidents, in the early days of the Republic, 
it is clear that the Academy was intended, not so much to accom- 
plish what at present is almost its sole function—to supply 
enough officers to fill the vacancies in the army—as to provide a 
reserve of officers, who in civil life would be always available to 
officer and train our raw levies. In 1815, with a population 
one-tenth the present census enumeration, the maximum number 
. of cadets was fixed at 260, as against 371 to-day. Instead of 
increasing the size of the Military Academy as the needs of the 
country enlarged, its original purpose has been lost sight of, until 
now it is scarcely large enough to supply the ordinary vacancies, 
And this, in spite of the fact that the Academy costs annually 
little more than does a regiment of cavalry or infantry, while the 
benefit derived from it as a part of the army is a hundred-fold 
greater. Our history, as written by hosts of unprejudiced 
writers, will show that, as officers, instructors and disciplinarians, 
West Pointers, as a whole, are far superior to the military talent 
we can produce in any other way, and that they, more than any, 
are eminently suited to become the organizers of our volunteer 
armies. I will content myself with quoting General Scott, one 
of our greatest soldiers, who, not himself a West Pointer, said : 
** I give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets 
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the war between the United States and Mexico might, and prob- 
ably would, have lasted some four or five years, whereas, in two 
campaigns, we conquered a great country without the loss of a 
single battle or skirmish.” 

We have now perhaps 1,450 graduates who would be avail- 
able in time of war, of whom about 1,300 are in the army. In- 
stead of limiting ourselves to this restricted number, it would 
be well if 8,000 of the 16,000 trained officers and instructors re- 
quired for volunteers were graduates of a National Military 
Academy. This could be accomplished in a few years by in- 
creasing the number of cadets authorized by law from 371 to 
2,200, and this in turn could be done by providing three Acad- 
emies, the existing one at West Point and two others. The fact 
that all these cadets would not remain in the army would not 
affect the efficiency of their instruction any more than like con- 
ditions have affected the value of the training given at the Naval 
Academy. 

In return for his education the graduate of the Military 
Academy should always be at the service of the government, and 
this should be made a matter of law as well as of sentiment. To 
keep alive their interest in military science, the government 
should organize a reserve of officers, to which all graduates of the 
Military Academies not in the army should belong. In this 
reserve Officers should serve without pay, being indemnified 
therefor, and for their temporary exclusion from active service, 
by promotion (after examination) at stated periods. This reserve 
of officers is of the utmost importance as a necessary adjunct in 
our system of national defense. 

Another source from which we may gain our instruction of 
volunteers is the ranks of the regular army. 

It is well known that in recent years the class of men enlist- 
ing in the regular army has greatly improved. Much of this im- 
provement is due to improved conditions (food, clothing, bar- 
racks, etc.), though it is partly due to the fact that promotion 
from the ranks has become a common occurrence. In our army 
of 25,000 men we probably discharge, on expiration of the three 
years’ term of service, about 6,000 men per year, of whom per- 
haps, 1,000 are non-commissioned officers. A large proportion of 
these soldiers are very intelligent; all have received a thorough 
and complete military training. Of the non-commissioned 
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officers many are eminently fitted as instructors and officers of 
volunteers. We commita great fault, and one that will not fail 
to be serious in its consequences, in not developing this talent 
and making it available. Any non-commissioned officer or man 
who shows ability as a drill master should receive credit for it 
and be given a parchment certificate to that effect, signed by his 
company commander, who should be required to state his relative 
proficiency as an instructor in the school of the soldier, school of 
the company, etc., marching, camping, cooking, target practice, 
guard duty, etc. In order to give more non-commissioned 
officers, or men, experience and confidence in drilling, recruits, 
as far as possible, should be drilled in their own. companies, and 
non-commissioned officers rotate as instructors. In the non- 
commissioned officer’s record in the description book, should be 
noted, at the time, any tours of duty as drill instructor, with the 
proficiency attained. In case any non-commissioned officer is 
believed on discharge to be competent to act as a subaltern 
officer of volunteers, he should be given a practical and theoreti- 
cal examination by a board of officers, who should sign a further 
certificate to that effect. These certificates should be registered 
at Washington, where the man’s address should be preserved. 

All this can be accomplished with ease, without resort to 
Congress, by a simple order of the War Department. The mili- 
tary talent developed in our army would then be made available 
in time of war. Certificates as instructors would bring warrants 
as non-commissioned officers in the volunteers to discharged men, 
Certificates of competency as instructors and as subaltern officers 
would go far toward securing commissions. Such certificates 
would be highly prized by the recipients, and would surely be 
recognized by governors or volunteer officers. It is well known 
that in 1861 non-commissioned officers of the regular army were 
in great demand as instructors of volunteers. 

It is to be deplored that so many highly competent men have 
been hitherto discharged from the army without any such recog- 
nition of their peculiar talents, so valuable in time of war. The 
privilege of receiving the certificates I recommend might well be 
extended, however, to men who have been discharged, and who, 
having applied for them, are found competent by boards. 

Such a system would be advantageous to the regular army, 
by causing what is now often a distasteful task to be sought by 
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non-commissioned officers and privates ; and by developing tal- 
ent which is now latent or not apparent ; and it would also result 
in the more thorough instruction of our regular army recruits. 
It would further establish as a principle, which is not now clearly 
recognized, that one important feature of our regular army is to 
spread abroad military acquirement which will be available in time 
ofwar. Discharged non-commissioned officers of superior abil- 
ity, who have been unable, on account of age or other reasons not 
affecting their efficiency, to obtain commissions in the army, 
should have the privilege of applying for and obtaining, after 
passing proper examinations, commissions in the reserve of offi- 
cers recommended in connection with an increase of the Military 
Academy. 

Another source from which we will, in time of war, obtain 
officers and instructors for our raw levies is the National Guard. 

It is not to be expected that we can obtain as uniformly com- 
petent instructors from this source as from the Military Academy 
or the regular army. There is, unfortunately, much variation in 
the degrees of thoroughness attained in training and discipline 
by different regiments of the National Guard and in different 
States. In some organizations, false ideas of discipline are allowed 
to be accepted that would rather detract from the value of the 
men as volunteers. In many cases the military instruction re- 
ceived is exceedingly limited, not extending beyond a mere smat- 
tering of the schools of the soldier, company, and battalion, and 
a little guard duty wretchedly performed. By becoming accus- 
tomed to seeing military duty performed in a shiftless and careless 
manner, the experience of many is likely to unfit them for a 
time as soldiers when fighting is imminent and the time for non- 
sense is over. 

But, fortunately, such conditions may be said to be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Within the limited range of their 
military functions, the officers usually are noted for a zealous per- 
formance of duty under conditions not always favorable. The 
ranks contain multitudes of young men who are enthusiastic 
soldiers, and zealous students of military science, as far as their 
opportunities go, and with talents and abilities that would, were 
they to obtain commissions, convert them very quickly into 
efficient officers. In the crack organizations the influential po- 
sition, social and otherwise, of many of the men in the ranks 
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makes it certain that they would in time of war até once obtain 
commissions. It is, indeed, a pity that the desire of these 
young men to extend their military acquirements is not better 
rewarded, that the long tenure in office of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of militia makes promotion slow, and that 
many do not ever gain that confidence which is only to be ac- 
quired by command. To extend the instruction of the future 
officers of volunteers who may be now serving in the National 
Guard, the general government should use every effort. Only the 
most active and competent officers of the regular army should be 
detailed for duty with the militia. Combined encampments of 
regulars and militia, like those at Aldershot in England, should be 
fostered ; theoretical instruction for officers and men, by lectures 
delivered by our best military talent, should be furnished. It has been 
wisely suggested that tuition at our schools of application might 
well be afforded to a limited number of officers of the National 
Guard. It might be further recommended that, for such mem- 
bers of the National Guard as wish to fit themselves as officers of 
volunteers, and are unable to leave their homes, the United States 
may inaugurate a course of tuition by correspondence, similar to 
the Chautauqua system. Further, to promote military study by 
ambitious members of the National Guard, it would not be out of 
the power of the general government to detail boards of exam- 
ination, composed of officers of the regular army, empowered to 
issue certificates of fitness, as officers of volunteers, to such non- 
commissioned officers or men of the National Guard as can pass 
an examination akin to the prescribed practical and theoretical 
examination for promotion to the grade of first lieutenant of the 
army. 

The troops of militia cavalry, composed of men of assured 
position, recently organized in many of our large cities, should 
have as their principal function the development and schooling 
of officers. 

To sum up: So long as war is a possibility, we must be 
‘convinced that the most important function of the National 
Guard is to develop officers of volunteers for that war, and every 
effort should be made by the United States to improve the National 
Guard as a school of instruction. 

The officers of the regiments of volunteers raised during the 
war of 1861-5, received their commissions from the governors of 
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the States in which the volunteers were raised. This practice 
was confirmed by orders from the War Department, and the 
exercise of the appointing power would probably be tenaciously 
held on toby the States in any future war. By War Department 
orders such officers were required to undergo certain prescribed 
examinations, and in case of failure their commissions were 
vacated. Such should be the rule in future. 

Promotions by seniority in the company and regiment were the 
rule. The system of promotion now in vogue in the regular 
army is hardly applicable to the volunteers. Companies are 
raised usually in one township or county. The men know each 
other and are acquainted with their officers, either personally or 
by reputation. They have enlisted together, and they expect to 
stand or fall together. The same is true in a less degree of regi- 
ments. To appoint outsiders to vacancies in companies or regi- 
ments is found to be demoralizing. 

In making original appointments of company officers it was 
the practice of governors, in many States to defer to a certain 
extent to the views and wishes of the men. Where officers of 
experience were available the men almost invariably selected them 
as their leaders. And when (as in 1861 was, unfortunately, more 
usual) such officers were not to be had, this method of selection 
was perhaps as safe as any other, and had, besides, the advantage 
in the sight of many of being considered in harmony with the 
spirit of our laws and institutions. Asa popular measure it was 
undoubtedly efficacious in drawing volunteers more quickly into 
the ranks. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that we will not in 
future be obliged to recur to a measure so opposed to the prompt 
application of military discipline. The necessity for such methods 
would disappear were we to turn our attention systematically to 
training officers in the manner I have suggested. In such case 
there would be, in addition to the large body of officers of the 
National Guard, a military reserve of officers registered at the War 
Department, known in their communities, who by reason of their 
proved military knowledge would command the attention of all as 
competent leaders. Men will surrender even their elective principle 
for the assurance that they will be well led and properly taken 
care of. But to allow the elective principle to govern in the fill- 
ing of vacancies occurring after the regiment is once organized, 
as is done in the militia of the States, should be condemned as 
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fatal to proper discipline. Such places should be filled pursuant 
to the recommendation of the superior officers. 

The mobilization of our volunteer armies consists mainly 
in organizing the staff of the various brigades, divisions and 
corps; detailing for this purpose the necessary chiefs and per- 
sonnel of the quartermaster, subsistence, medical, ordnance, 
engineer, signal and other staff departments; in accumulating and 
distributing provisions, clothing, camp equipage, transportation, 
equipments, arms and ammunition; in organizing the wagon, 
pontoon, signal and ammunition trains, and in providing for the 
necessary movements of troops and supplies to the front. 

It is well known that in April, 1861, the general government 
was unable to supply, without the delay required for their man- 
ufacture, either arms, ammunition, clothing or camp equipage, 
sufficient for the small army of 75,000 men then called into 
service. The States were, therefore, in great part compelled to 
equip their own troops, and many were even obliged to purchase 
arms and manufacture ammunition. Our supply departments 
were small and not organized ina suitable manner to meet the 
emergency ; their officers were often timid about casting loose 
from the restrictions as to purchase, etc., which had grown up 
in time of peace, and the procurement of supplies, even where 
available, was hedged about with great obstacles and difficulties, 

We may congratulate ourselves that there is a great improve- 
ment over the conditions that prevailed in 1861. That war is 
yet fresh in our minds, and the lessons taught by it will be of 
service for many years in any likeemergency. Our staff depart- 
ments are now organized on a scale more befitting mobilization ; 
and their officers may be expected to renew the splendid record 
made later in that war, when it might be said that we had the 
best equipped and most efficiently supplied armies ever known in 
history. Thanks, too, to the patriotic policy which has prevailed 
since then of doing our own manufacturing, and to our enor- 
mous resources in raw materials, supplies will be immensely more 
abundant; provisions will not be wanting ; medical material will 
be plentiful ; blankets and shoes can be delivered at once or in a 
few days ; uniforms, belts and knapsacks may be manufactured 
quickly ; and by improvising wooden shelters in our State camps 
until tents can be manufactured, the training of our newly-raised 


troops may be commenced at once, without check or hindranee. 
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In the matter of arms for our troops we are, we fear, not so 
fortunate. While it is most essential to the quick training of our 
volunteers that the moment they are raised the necessary small 
arms and pmmunition should be placed in their hands, it is a grave 
, question as to whether, with our present resources, this can be 
. accomplished. It is true that a provision is made yearly, in the 

sums voted for the War Department, for the manufacture of a 
certain number of rifles and carbines to be accumulated as a 
; reserve, but the provision is so small that the number necessary 
for the arming of, say, 400,000 or 500,000 men, cannot be ex- 
pected to be reached for years to come. Inferior arms in sufficient 
number might be obtained, but it is of the greatest importance 
that our volunteers should not lack confidence in their weapons, 
and we can secure this end only by equipping them with arms of 
the latest accepted design. While itis true that a number of our 
private establishments would be able to turn out rifles of the proper 
calibre, yet it would take time to arrange their plant for the pur- 
pose; and, furthermore, it should not be forgotten that several of 
these manufacturing plants are on the seaboard, and thus pecu- 
liarly exposed to capture by an enemy strong on the sea. It 
would, therefore, seem that it is imperatively necessary to our 
national safety that we should have a reserve stock of half a 

} million rifles and carbines. 

The same is even more true as concerns the field guns for our 
1 batteries. In case of a great war to-morrow we should probably 
7 be obliged to arm more than half our batteries with muzzle load- 
t ing cannon of a type abandoned by other civilized nations for 
y over twenty years, and which are so far inferior to modern 
breech loaders in range and accuracy as to make comparison dif- 
q ficult. And while we can manufacture such guns elsewhere than 
4 at the government shops, it would require much time to com- 
i plete the necessary number. It would be the policy of our 
iq enemies to strike quickly, and. in case of a war with a strong sea 
power, with our greatest cities lying on our coast and thus ex- 
posed to capture, the last battle of the war might be over before 
the proper equipment of our regiments and batteries was com- 
pleted. For a foreign enemy, having no possessions on this Con- 
tinent, might be satisfied with the crippling of our navy and the 
levying of an enormous contribution on one of our rich seaboard 
cities or States ; sailing away, he would be beyond reprisal. 
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There is, therefore, no possible excuse for the failure of our 
government, or of any department of our government, to obtain, 
or to make effective provision for obtaining, at the first call 
to arms, a sufficient supply of field arms and small arms for an 
adequate field army. 

As regards ammunition, it would seem to be necessary that 
large quantities should be kept on hand by the government, even 
at the risk of a slight deterioration ; for the manufacturing plants 
will be severely taxed to turn out the enormous quantity that will 
be needed at once for the instruction of our troops ; not to speak 
of the accumulation needed for the demands of fighting. A well- 
digested plan of ammunition supply in battle should be prepared 
in advance, so that ammunition trains, with all proper material 
and personnel, may be organized at once. 

As regards the Adjutant-General’s Department, it becomes 
clear, as we study the Civil War, that many of the blunders of 
that conflict, which cost so many lives, might have been pre- 
vented, were our generals provided with assistants well instructed 
in the higher branches of the art of war. It is for this reason 
that we should strive to have the number, size and scope of our 
schools of application increased, so that we may have plenty of 
officers fitted for these important duties, 

It is evident that, in relying for ournational defense on the 
volunteer system ; in rejecting the policy of supporting an ade- 
quate standing army ; and in deferring the training of our forces 
until war is actually declared, we have been running a terrible 
risk, in accepting which we are condemned by all the teachings 
of modern history, and only partially excused by our isolated po- 
sition and our hitherto peaceful policy. It is eqhally evident 
that nothing but a catastrophe will change our present system. 
This being so, it’should be the duty of the military department 
of our government, while loyally abiding by the choice of the 
people, to lessen this risk and ameliorate these conditions as far 
as possible, not only by inviting appropriate legislation, but also 
by using the opportunities we have now in our hands, without 
the aid of Congressional legislation, for preparing a body of in- 
structors and a system of training that will as quickly as possible 
convert our raw troops into an efficient force. 


JAMES PARKER. 
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THE RELATION OF FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES TO 
THE COMMUNITY.* 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


Free libraries have existed for less than half a century. 
Their establishment assumed that books are beneficial: but it in- 
volved also the assertion that it is the proper function of govern- 
ment to supply books to such of its citizens as may require them 
at the expense of the community as a whole. - 

Libraries of this special type do not yet form the major portion 
of the institutions supplying books on a large scale to groups of 
persons. Under the head of ‘‘ Public, Society and School Libra- 
ries,” these institutions in the United States aggregate 8,000 in 
number, with 35,000,000 volumes, with $34,000,000 invested in 
buildings, with $17,000,000 of endowments, and with over 
$6,000,000 of annual income. Of these the free public libraries 
supported by general taxation number less than 2,000, with 
10,000,000 volumes, and with less than $3,500,000 of annual 
income. They are, however, increasing with disproportionate and 
amazing rapidity. In Massachusetts, but ten of the 353 cities 
and towns, but three-fourths of one per cent. of the inhabitants, 
now lack them. One hundred and ten library buildings there 
have been the gift of individuals. No form of private memorial 
is now more popular ; no form of municipal expenditure meets 
with readier assent. Nor are the initiative and the expenditure 
left wholly to local enterprises. The Commonwealth itself takes 
part : extending, through a State Commission, State aid in the 
form of books and continuing counsel. And Massachusetts is but 
one of eight States maintaining such commissions. New York 


* The term “free public libraries” as used in this article is meant to designate 
only those free li which are supported by general taxation. 
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State, in its system of traveling libraries, has gone further still 
in supplementing initial aid with a continuing supply of books, 
and even photographs and lantern slides, purchased by the State 
and distributed through the Regents of the State University 
from Albany to the remotest hamlet. 

The first stage of all such legislation is an enabling act— 
authorizing the establishment of a library by the local authorities ; 
the next is an act encouraging such establishment by bounties ; 
and New Hampshire has reached a third by a law actually man- 
datory, requiring the local authorities to establish free libraries 
in proportion to their means and the population to be served. 
This seems to mark the ,high-water mark of confidence in the 
utility of these institutions. It indicates that free public libraries 
are to be ranked with the common schools, as_ institutions 
indispensable to good citizenship, whose establishment the State 
must for its own protection require. 

So the movement has progressed, until now these 2,000 public 
libraries combined are sending out each year over 30 million 
books, to do their work for good or ill in the homes of the 
United States. The entire 2,000 result from one conviction and 
a uniform purpose. Yet among them there is every variety in 
scope and in organization. There is the hamlet library of a 
hundred volumes, open for a couple of hours each week in some 
farm house, under a volunteer custodian, maintained by the 
town, but enlisting private contribution through bazaars and 
sociables—sending out its books by the local provision dealer to 
its remote and scattered constituents. There is the library of 
the great city, with elaborate equipment and complex organiza- 
tion to meet a vast and complex need. Suchalibrary as you may 
find at Chicago ; a city which, though it has two great endowed 
reference libraries, still considers its million and a half of people 
entitled to a municipal library, with a two million dollar build- 
ing, studded with costly mosaics, and aided by forty branches 
and stations in bringing the books nearer each home. Or such a 
library as exists at Boston; organized as a City Department, 
under Trustees appointed by the Mayor, maintained, like the 
schools, or the police, or the fire department, by general taxa- 
tion ; with a central building which has cost the city two and 
one-half million dollars, with ten branch libraries and seventeen 
delivery stations scattered through the city and reached daily by 
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its delivery wagons; with 700,000 books; and accommodations 
for over 2,000 readers at one time; including in its equipment 
such special departments as a bindery and a printing office; re- 
quiring for its administration over 250 employés, and for its 
maintenance each year a quarter of a million dollars, in addition 
to the proceeds of endowments ; and representing in its buildings, 
books and equipment an investment of over five millions of dol- 
lars, the interest on which, at four per cent., added to the ex- 
penditure for maintenance, is equivalent to an annual burden of 
$450,000 for its creation and support. 

When this function was first proposed for a municipality, the 
argument used was that in this country books had come to be 
the principal instruments of education ; that the community was 
already supporting a public school system; that this system 
brought a youth to the threshold of education and there left him; 
that it qualified him to use books, but did nothing to put books 
within his reach ; and finally that it was ‘‘ of paramount import- 
ance that the means of general information should be so diffused 
that the largest possible number of persons should be induced to 
read and understand questions going down to the very founda- 
tions of social order, which are constantly presenting themselves, 
and which we, asa people, are constantly required to decide, and 
do decide, either ignorantly or wisely.” 

- Aglamce at the libraries now in operation in the United 
States shows that the ends proposed for them fall far short of the 
service which they actually perform. They begin with the child 
before he leaves the school ; while he is still in his elementary 
studies they furnish to him books which stir his imagination, 
and bring the teaching of the text books into relation with art 
and with life. They thus help to render more vivid the formal 
studies pursued; but they also prepare the child to become an in- 
telligent constituent hereafter. This work cannot begin too early, 
for four-fifths of the children pass out into active life without 
reaching the high schools. It need not be deferred, for now the 
number is almost countless of books that touch with imagination 

: and charm of style even the most elementary subjects ; and the 
library can add illustrations which through the eye convey an im- 
_ pression of the largest subjects in the most elemental way. 
Tf the library begins with the citizen earlier than was fore- 
/ seen, it is prepared to accompany him further than was thought 
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necessary. It responds not only to the needs of the general 
reader, but also to those of the student and even, to the extent of its 
means, to those of the scholar engaged in special research. The 
maintenance of universities at the common expense is familiar in 
the West ; it is less so in the East. And there is still contention 
that institutions for highly specialized instruction should not be 
charged upon the community as a whole. But no one has ques- 
tioned the propriety of charging upon the community the support 
of a library whose leading purpose may be the encouragement of 
the higher scholarship. 

Finally, to the services just above described the public library 
has added another: the supply of books for purposes purely 
recreative. This service, if anticipated, was certainly not ex- 
plicitly argued for ; nor was it implied in Edward Everett’s pre- 
diction that the public library would prove the “ intellectual 
common” of the community. The common that Mr. Everett 
had in mind was a pasturage, not a base ball ground, or lovers’ 
walk, or a loafing place for tramps. 

But as regards certain of the books customarily supplied, the 
ordinary public library of to-day is furnishing recreation rather 
than instruction. In fact, if we look at the history of free public 
libraries in this country,we find that the one point of practice on 
which they have been criticised is the supply of merely recreative 
literature. The protest has come from thoughtful persons, and it 
means something, lightly as it has been waived aside. 

The excuse that used to be given for the supply of inferior 
books was that they would entice to the use of the better books. 
There was to be reached a mass of persons of inferior taste and 
imperfect education. These persons must be introduced grad- 
ually to an acquaintance with the better class of reading through 
the medium ofthe familiar. And, at all events, it was better that 
they should read something than not read at all. 

I am not quite so confident of the regenerating virtue of mere 
printed matter as such ; and I am confident that the reading of a 
book inferior in style and taste debases the taste, and that the 
book which sets forth, even with power, a false view of society 
does harm to the reader, and is so far an injury to the community 
of which he is part. But even granting the premises, the conclu- 
sion is doubtful. We do not deliberately furnish poor art at pub- 
lic expense because there is a portion of the public which cannot 
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appreciate the better. Nor when the best is offered, without 
apology, does the uncultured public in fact complain that it is 
too “‘advanced.” Thousands of ‘‘ ordinary” people come to see 
and enjoy the Abbey and Chavannes and Sargent decorations 
in the Boston Public Library. No one has yet complained that 
the paintings are too advanced for him. The best of art is not 
too good for the least of men, provided he can be influenced at 
all. Nor are the best of books too good for him, provided he can 
be influenced at all, and provided they are permitted, as are the 
pictures, to make their appeal directly. They must not be 
secluded behind catalogues and formal paraphernalia. The prac- 
tice which admitted the scholar to the shelves, and limited the 
general reader to the catalogues, gave the best opportunity to him 
who least needed it. The modern practice sets before the reader 
least familar with good ¢i¢les a selection of good books, It places 
them on open shelves where he may handle them without formal- 
ity. The result is, almost invariably, that he is attracted toa book 
in advance of his previous tastes. Perhaps a chance paragraph 
appeals to some experience or ambition, or an illustration stirs his 
imagination. The books themesives draw him outside of his pre- 
vious limitations. 

In the place, therefore, of books inferior in quality, the more 
modern public library seeks to attract by the freest possible 
access to books of the best quality. Not that this practice is uni- 
versal. But the opinion and tendency are in this safe direction. 

However, quality assumed, the general question as to the 
reading of recreative literature remains. What shall we say of the 
fact that sixty per cent. of the circulation of the free public 
libraries still consists of fiction ? 

In the first place, that this percentage takes no account of 
reference use, which is almost wholly of serious literature ; 
second, that as to home use the ratio in circulation of fiction to 
serious literature does not represent a similar ratio of trivial to 
serious service. Fiction is the small coin of literature. It must 
circulate more rapidly to represent the same volume of real busi- 
ness done. A volume of fiction may be issued, returned and 
reissued three times, while a biography or history or work of 
science is issued once. It will then count seventy-five per cent. 
in the circulation. But the serious book has during the entire 
period been out in the hands of the reader; and the service which 
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it has performed—the period of attention which it has occupied 
—equals that of the novel in its three issues. And, finally, there 
is to be considered the influence of the best fiction toward general 
culture (if the library is not merely to inform but also to culti- 
vate)—in broadening the sympathies, giving a larger tolerance, a 
kindlier humanity, a more intelligent helpfulness ; in affording 
the rest that is in itself an equipment for work, and the distrac- 
tion that may save from impulse to evil. 

However, the amount of fiction circulated in proportion to 
the total work of the library is on the average steadily decreas- 
ing. At the same time the quality is improving ; in part through 
critical selection, in part as a happy result of the fact that the 
inferior novels are also, as a rule, inferior books, so poorly manu- 
factured that libraries cannot afford to buy them. 

But there is standard fiction and current fiction; and it is the 
current fiction that constitutes by itself a special problem still 
perplexing. It isa problem that concerns not the uneducated 
child, nor the illiterate adult ; it is caused by the people of intel- 
ligent education who are avid to read the latest novel by Mr. X. 
or Mrs. Y. while it is still the latest novel by Mr. X. or Mrs. Y. 
It is being talked about at dinner and afternoon tea. Well-in- 
formed people are reading it; to read it is a social necessity. 

The reason that presses the public library to supply promptly 
every most recent book in the domain of scientific literature is 
apparent enough. Such literature contributes facts which are 
the data for action. But novels in general belong to the litera- 
ture of power. Their purpose is not to furnish information but 
to give pleasure. Literature of this sort adds no new fact, nor is 
it superseded, nor does it lose any of its value by lapse of time. 
To assume that it does would be to assume that beauty of form 
could become obsolete. This is not so in painting, in sculpture, 
in architecture ; why should it be so in prose fiction, in poetry, 
in the drama? Was there, in fact, an aesthetic value in the 
Canterbury Tales in 1380, in Hamlet in 1602, in Ivanhoe in 
1819, that is not to be found in them in 1898 ? 

But a large portion of latter day fiction is fiction with a pur- 
pose ; another way of saying that it is a work of art composed for 
the dissemination of doctrine. This element promotes it at once 
to the dignity of a treatise; a new view of politics, a new criti- 
cism of social conditions, a new creed! Here is something that 
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concerns the student of sociology. And surely his needs are 
worthy of prompt response. 

In fact, his needs and the general curiosity do get prompt 
response, and the new novels are freely bought. How freely I 
have recently sought to ascertain. I asked of some seventy 
libraries their yearly expenditure for current fiction in proportion 
to their total expenditure for books. The returns show an aver- 
age of from ten to fifteen per cent. In one case the amount 
reached fifty per cent., in others it fell as low as two per cent. 
The ratio for fiction in general is much higher on the average ; but 
fiction in general includes Scott and Thackeray and other stand- 
ards, an ample supply of which would not usually be questioned. 
At Providence and at Worcester, two of the most active and popular 
of public libraries, the purchases of fiction, current and standard, 
formed last year but seven and eleven per cent., respectively, of the 
entire expenditure for books. 

At Boston there were selected but 178 titles of current fiction 
(out of nearly 600 read and considered). But some dozen copies 
were bought of each title, so that the entire purchases reached 
2,300 volumes and cost about $2,300. This was about six anda 
half per cent. on atotal expenditure for books of $34,000. At St. 
Louis the practice is to buy but two copies out of the general 
funds to be circulated free. Nearly a hundred more are added 
which are rented out and thus pay for themselves. 

The statistics do not seem to show that the initial expenditure 
for current fiction is very alarming. But the purchase price of 
these books is but a fraction of the expense of handling them. 
They cannot be supplied in adequate quantities; for while the 
frenzy of curiosity persists, an adequate supply is beyond the 
resources of any library. But since the attempt to supply is 
futile the pretence is injurious. The presence of the titles in the 
catalogues misleads the reader into a multitude of applications 
which are a heavy expense to the library without benefit to him. 
And the acquisition of the single book means to the library the 
expense of handling a hundred applications for it which are futile 
to one that can be honored. In this sense a current novel involves 
perhaps a hundred times the expense of any other book in being 
supplied to but the same number of readers. 

The British Museum acquires the new novels as published ; 
but it withholds them from readers until five years after their 
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date of publication. It is my personal belief that a one year lim- 
itation of this sort adopted by our free libraries generally would 
relieve them of anxiety and expense and their readers of incon- 
venience and delusion. 

But as regards current light literature in general it is worth 
while to consider whether the responsibility of public libraries 
has not been modified by the growth and diffusion of the news- 
paper and periodical press. In 1850, when the free public library 
was started, the number of newspapers and periodicals published 
in the United States was about 2,500; now it is nearly 20,000. 
The total annual issues have increased from 400 million to over 
44 billion copies. 

The ordinary daily of 1850 contained perhaps a single column 
of literary matter. To-day it contains, for the same price, seven 
columns. In 1850 it gave no space to fiction ; now it offers Kip- 
ling, Howells, Stockton, Bret Harte, Anthony Hope, Crockett, 
Bourget and many others of the best of the contemporary writers 
of fiction. 

Then there are the cheap magazines, which tender a half 
dozen stories for the price of a cigar or a bodkin. There are, 
also, the cheap “libraries,” which have flooded the United States 
with engaging literature available to almost any purse. 

In short, conditions have altered. A vast mass of light litera- 
ture is now cheaply accessible to the individual which formerly 
could be acquired only painfully or at great expense. Why then 
should the public libraries struggle longer to supply it in book 
form at the public expense ? 

But as to a certain percentage of current light literature there 
is an embarrassment that I have not touched. It is the embarrass- 
ment of making selection without giving offence. All cannot be 
bought. A choice must be made. With reference to standard 
literature authoritative judgment is not difficult to obtain. But 
here there has been no lapse of time to balance opinion. An 
anticipatory estimate must be attempted, and attempted by the 
library itself. 

Now, if the library decide against the book it is very likely 
held to blame for ‘‘ dictating ” to its readers. ‘‘ It is one thing,” 
says a journal commenting on a certain adverse decision, “‘ it is 
one thing to consider this novel pernicious, but it is another and 
more serious thing for the foremost library in the country, main- 
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tained at public expense, to deny to a large and respectable por- 
tion of the public an opportunity to judge for itself whether the 
work of a man of (this author’s) calibre is pernicious or not.” 

The author in this case was, of course, not Mr. X., but rather 
Mr. A., an already known quantity. 

So a library is not to be permitted to apply a judgment of its 
own! It is not protected by the fact that this judgment coin- 
cides with the judgment of professional critics—so far at least as 
these may be ascertained. The author may have turned perverse 
and written a book distinctly bad. Yet this book is to be bought 
and supplied to enable each member of the public to form a judg- 
mentof his own upon it. And it is to be so bought out of public 
funds entrusted to the library for educational purposes. Censorship 
has to us an ugly sound ; but does the library act as censor when 
it declares a book beyond its province ? Does it dictate what the 
people shall read when it says, ‘‘ We decline to buy this book for 
you with public funds ?” 

This is a question which is far larger than the selection or 
rejection of a novel or two. It involves the whole question of 
authority, and it concerns not merely the extremes, but the vary- 
ing degrees of worth in literature. Most departments of educa- 
tional work are founded upon principles, cautiously ascertained, 
and systematically adhered to. Their consistent maintenance 
upon principle is the easier because each other such department 
deals with a special constituency, limited either in age or perhaps 
in sex, or at least in purpose, ard one which accepts as authorita- 
tive the system provided for it. The free public library, how- 
ever, has to satisfy a constituency practically unlimited, includ- 
ing every age and both sexes, whose intellectual need ranges from 
that of the most illiterate to that of the most highly accomplished, 
whose education in books ranges from that of the person who has 
never entered a library to that of the scholar whose life has been 
a perpetual training in the use of a library ; the assertive classes, 
the bashful classes. And if toward this vast and heterogeneous 
constituency it seeks to assume the position of an educator, it finds 
that its authority is not one which the constituents themselves 
are unanimously willing to concede. Each constituent deems 
himself not a beneficiary accepting some service, but a proprietor 
demanding it. Now, within each community there are persons 
who would have every kind of printed matter published. If, 
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therefore, a public library exists simply to respond to the demands 
of its readers, we must have, instead of an educational system 
devised by experts and administered with reference to general 
principles, a system fluctuating with each eccentric require- 
ment of individuals, indefinite in number, various in taste and 
culture, inexpert, except as each may be competent to judge his 
own need, incapable of expression in the aggregate, and as indi- 
viduals without responsibility for the general results. 

If, on the other hand, an authority is to be vested in the library, 
what limits shall it set upon itself, upon what principles of dis- 
crimination shall it proceed, in what directions may it expe- 
diently control ? I but state the problem. I shall not endeavor 
to answer it. But it is one of the most important involved in the 
relation of the public library to the community. 

From such questions an ordinary educational institution 
stands aloof. It is content to represent the judgment of the 
majority in matters of morality and to inculcate the lesson of 
tried truths as against untried fancies in matters of opinion 
affecting the social order. It thus throws its influence in favor 
of the established order of things. But its right, nay, its duty, 
to do this is unquestioned. Nor is it regarded as disparaging the 
opinion which it does not teach. 

But a public library is not so exempt. In addition to the doc- 
trine which is accepted, it is held to have a duty to the opinion 
which is struggling for recognition. As to minority opinion, it is 
not so much a university as a forum. Nay, it is to give every ad- 
vantage to minority opinion, for—in our resentment of intoler- 
ance—minority opinion is not merely tolerated, it is pampered. 

Now, it is not for libraries or librarians to act as censors and 
denounce this or that publication. Yet it is to be remembered 
that a library which circulates a book helps to promulgate the 
doctrine which the book contains. And if public libraries cir- 
culate books which teach restless, irreverent or revolutionary 
doctrines, they offer us the incongruity of a municipality aiding 
in the propagation of ideas which are subversive of social order. 

On the other hand, if there is to be exclusion onsuch grounds, 
where is the line of exclusion to be drawn? Shall we say at 
doctrines which, if carried into action, would be criminal under 
the law ? Would the public rest content with this ? 

Moreover, the principle of exclusion accepted, who is to apply 
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it ? Whose judgment shall determine whether the particular 
book does or does not offend ? Shall the library determine ? But 
will it not then be “ dictating ” to its readers? Will it not be 
unduly discriminating against a certain class of opinion when it 
has undertaken to represent impartially all shades of opinion ? 
Will it not offend the remonstrant against the existing order of 
things who has a grievance, and, therefore, a right to be heard ; 
and the defender of the existing order of things who must know 
the new opinion in order to combat it ; and the student of socio- 
logy whose curiosity reaches all extremes and regardsthem simply 
a3 phenomena upon which he is entitled to be informed ? 

I believe that it will, And yet I do not see how the library 
can escape exercising judgment. For there is no other respon- 
sible authority which can be brought to exercise it. We must 
then expect numerous decisions which will offend a portion of 
the community. They will usually be on the conservative side 
—of exclusion. And it is for those who believe that a public 
library should be a conservative influence in the community to 
see that it has the authority and is protected in its exercise. 

Not that in respect of the violent books there is great injury 
in present conditions. In the public libraries of to-day there 
exists no doubt material sufficiently anarchic to upset society, if 
it could have its will upon society. The fact is, that though 
there is plenty in literature that is incendiary, there is little in 
our community that is inflammable. 

The good that the libraries do is obvious and acknowledged. 
They represent the accumulated experience of mankind brought 
to our service. They are the custodians of whatever is most 
worthy of preservation in our own life and literature, They are 
the natural depositories of what we have of memorial and of 
records ; the original entries of legislation and of achievement 
They must render history available; they must adequately 
exhibit science ; they may help to refine by the best examples in 
each art, and in this they may also contribute to the industrial 
life of the community by educating the artisan into an artist, his 
craft into an art. And through record and description of pro- 
cesses and inventions they may contribute to the foundations of 
great industries. They touch the community as a whole as per- 
haps does no other single organized agency for good. They offer 
to the shyest ignorance equality with the most confident scholar- 
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ship, and demand no formal preliminary which might abash 
ignorance. 

They have a profound duty-—not generally appreciated—to 
help render homogeneous the very heterogeneous elements of our 
population. Thirty per cent. of it has come to us from an alien 
life and alien institutions. One-third of the people in our six 
leading cities are of foreign birth; seventy-one per cent. were 
either born abroad or born of foreign parentage. In the assimila- 
tion of this foreign element no single agency is perhaps so potent 
as our public libraries. 

The public libraries deem themselves the allies of formal edu- 
cational processes ; but also the direct educators of that part of 
the community not subject to the formal processes. It is this 
latter responsibility which has led them to attempt a broader ser- 
vice than the mere supply of books. A book is not the only nor 
necessarily the most effective vehicle for conveying knowledge. 
There are illustrations which more directly convey an impression, 
and often as fully state a fact. And photographs and process 
reproductions are now part of -the equipment of a public library 
almost as conventional as books. Within the past year 10,000 
such have been added to the collections of the Boston Public 
Library ; not as works of art (they are for the most part cheap 
silver prints and the Art Museum is but a hundred feet distant); 
nor merely as aids to the study of the fine arts and the useful 
arts, but also as convenient auxiliaries to the study of history, of 
literature and of institutions. And they are used by individuals 
and by classes not as a substitute for the text, but as helping to 
render vivid the lesson of the text. 

With these go lectures in exposition, Every building of im- 
portance recently designed for the uses of a public library includes 
an art gallery and a lecture hall. What an immense augmentation 
of function this implies! It implies that the library is no longer 
merely an aggregate of books, each passive within rigid limits; 
but that it isan active agent having under its control material 
which is kept plastic and which it moulds into incredibly varied 
shapes to suit incredibly varied needs. 

The experience of the Boston Public Library shows that in 
the case of books each increase of facilities creates an increased 
demand. The trustees of 1852 boasted that they were providing 
for as many as fifty readers at a time; the trustees of 1887 
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thought themselves venturesome in providing for 500 readers at a 
time ; and within a month after the new building was opened it 
was forced to accommodate over 700 at atime. Every week over 
30,000 persons enter the Central Library building, and every year 
1,200,000 volumes are drawn for home use by the 65,000 card- 
holders. Yet these figures represent still but a portion of the 
persons to be reached and the work to be done. Nor can facili- 
ties for distribution keep pace with the need. For a city ofa 
half million people spread over an area of forty square miles ade- 
quate library facilities cannot ever be provided. A municipality 
which even approximates the adequate in providing buildings, 
equipment, administration and general literature at the public 
expense must still look to private gift for the specialized material 
necessary to a great reference collection. That the Boston Pub- 
lic Library is next to the British Museum in Shakespeariana is, to 
be sure, the result of a special expenditure bythe city. But the 
larger part of its special collections which have given it distinc- 
tion as a great scholars’ library, has come from private gift; the 
Ticknor collection of Spanish literature, the Bowditch collection 
of mathematics, the Chamberlain collection of autographs, the 
Brown collection of music and many others. And a city which 
erects for its public library a building which is monumental is 
putting forward the most attractive invitation to private gift. 
The gifts which have come to Boston as the direct result of the 
new building have already reached a twelfth of its cost. 

With proper organization and a liberal co-operation between 
municipal and private effort the opportunities for service are 
almost limitless. The risk is the greater of attempts at service 
either legally inappropriate or practically inexpedient, and the 
risk is not lessened by a popular appreciation which is more 
enthusiastic than it is apt to be discriminating. There is, there- 
fore, the greater need of discrimination on the part of the library 
itself and of an authority which will protect its exercise. This 
authority can be conferred only by intelligent public opinion on 
the part of those who are capable of appreciating constitutional 
limitations. 


HERBERT PUTNAM. 
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SHALL AN INCOME TAX BE RE-ESTABLISHED ? 


BY THE HON. GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, FORMERLY SECRETARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


THE war with Spain has given immediate importance to the 
question of making provision for an Income Tax by the authority 
of the government of the United States. The vote in the House 
of Representatives in April last upon an amendment to the bill 
making provision for the expenses of the war is strong evidence 
of the disposition of that body to levy such a tax. A change 
of eleven votes would have secured the adoption of the amend- 
ment. The amendment was proposed under very unfavorable 
circumstances, and in the presence of a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court by which such an income tax was declared to be 
in contravention of the Constitution. That vote, and the indi- 
cations made in other quarters, justify the conclusion that the 
Democratic party of the country will advocate an income tax as 
wise partisan policy. There can be no doubt that a large body of 
Republicans will, upon discussion, favor the measure. It is ap- 
parent, also, that the necessity for such a tax is great at the 
present moment, and that in future times the necessity will be 
still greater, even though the general condition of the country 
should be a condition of peace. 

From an early period in the history of the contest between 
free trade and protection in this country, it has been claimed by 
the friends of protection that the system would increase the pro- 
duct of our manufactures largely, in proportion to the consump- 
tion of them by the people, and consequently that the importa- 
tions from foreigu countries of articles which are produced in 
America would diminish proportionately. This prediction has, in 
a measure, proved tobea wise one. ‘The customs duties on cheap 
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in regard to some of the items under those classes the revenue 
has disappeared altogether. It is, therefore, certain that under 
the protective system the customs duties in proportion to the 
population of the country are likely to diminish, while, on the 
other hand, the total expenditures of the country in proportion to 
population must increase with every decennial period. The pres- 
ent war with Spain will be followed, probably, by a large addition 
to our means of coast defense, and not unlikely by a large addi- 
tion also to our navy. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, in the case of Pollock 
vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, rendered at the October 
Term, 1894, by a divided Court, declared that an income tax 
levied directly upon the citizens of the country was unconstitu- 
tional, and that the only method by which an income tax could 
be levied and collected would be by a direct tax upon the States. 
Such a tax could only be levied upon the States according to the 
population of each, and without any reference to the ability of the 
citizens to respond to an income tax. Consequently, it would be 
in effect a capitation tax, which, if levied, would not be paid, 
probably, by the poorer States of the Union. 

At the opening of the Civil War, Congress imposed a direct tax 
upon the States of $20,000,000 in the aggregate: That was a 
capitation tax, but in form and in fact it was precisely the same 
as an income tax levied upc. ue States. Some of the States paid 
the direct tax of 1861, while in other States the payment was 
neglected entirely. At the end Congress reimbursed the States 
that had paid the tax in order that equality might be re-estab- 
lished. From this experience and from the reason of the case it 
follows that a direct tax upon the States, whether so called, or 
classed as an income tax, will not be levied, and if levied, could 
not be collected without great inconvenience to the country, nor 
without a system of oppression upon the inhabitants of the weaker 
States that could not be justified. 

The attempt made in Congress by the minority to enact an in- 
come tax was an unwise proceeding in the presence of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of Pollock. The decision 
was made by a mere majority of the Court, four members having 
dissented from the opinion. Since that decision was made there 
have been two changes in the personnel of the Supreme Court, 
but the opinions of the new members are not known, nor ought 
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they to be known. It cannot be presumed that they would act with 
the former minority, and in any aspect of the decision it is a very 
unwise proceeding, as a matter of public policy, to invite dissen- 
sions in the Supreme Court, and especially is it unwise to place 
the court in a position where, by a change of membership, it may 
be called to reverse its former action. ‘Two such occasions have 
occurred in the history of that tribunal, and a policy ought not 
to be adopted which invites or furnishes occasion for such rever- 
sals of action. 

The decision of 1894 opens the way for further unfortunate 
controversy, and possibly for other unfortunate decisions. By 
an act of Congress of the year 1794 a duty was imposed upon car- 
riages. The imposition of the duty gave rise to a controversy 
which is known as the Hylton case. The act of 1794 was opposed 
by Mr. Madison and by others as an unconstitutional tax, and 
upon the ground that it was not an excise tax, and that asa 
direct tax it fell within the scope of the provision of the Consti- 
tution, which provides that direct taxes should be levied upon the 
States and not upon individuals. In the Hylton case the court 
held that the tax on carriages was an excise tax as distinguished 
from a direct tax, and that opinion was affirmed in the Pollock 
case. Inasmuch as that view has been affirmed, the question 
whether the tax upon carriages is an excise tax or a direct tax 
may be considered as settled, but the line between a direct tax 
and an excise tax is very indefinite. If the question were now 
submitted toa court as a new question it is probable that the 
court would divide, or an opinion would be rendered contrary to 
the opinion given in the Hylton case. The contest before the 
Supreme Court in what are known as the Legal ‘Tender Cases, 
and the reversal by that court of its first decision after the 
appointment of two justices had been made, is further evidence 
of the unwisdom of placing the court unnecessarily in a position 
where it may either be compelled to decide important questions 
against the dissent of a large minority, or, as in the Legal Tender 
Cases, to reverse its original decision. 

As the Constitution now reads, and in the light of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of Pollock, two conclu- 
sions are unavoidable—First, that the attempt by Congress to 
levy an income tax through the States and upon the basis of 
population cannot be made effective asa practical and practicable 
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means of raising revenues : Second, that any legislation by Con- 
gress in the line of the provision contained in the tariff act of 
1894 would lead to further litigation, to be disposed of, finally, 
by a decision of the Supreme Court. 

The limitation in the Constitution by which direct taxes could 
only be imposed upon the States, and the absence of a descrip- 
tion or definition of such taxes, has wrought evil in two direc- 
tions : First, it has rendered the authority practically valueless, 
inasmuch as, under that system, any tax levied upon the States 
would be a capitation tax: and, second, the manifest evil of 
such a tax is so great that Congress is not likely ever again to 
provide for the levy and collection of revenues through that 
agency. The form of government known as the Confederation 
was created by the States, and its only means of support were to 
be obtained by a levy of taxes upon the States. The Constitu- 
tion was established by the people of the United States, and yet 
the provision of the Constitution in regard to the levy of taxes 
was derived from the idea which prevailed in the Articles of Con- 
federation. Tbe power to tax is an essential condition of sover- 
eignty in every form of government, and any and every limita- 
tion upon the exercise of that power isan encroachment upon the 
quality or characteristic of government which we call sovereignty. 

The Articles of Confederation were framed upon the idea that 
the government of the United States ought to depend upon the 
continuing co-operation of the States as independent sovereign- 
ties in their relations to each other, and as being superior in their 
nature to the government of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion proceeded upon the idea that the people were sovereigns, the 
creators of the States and the creators of the National Govern- 
ment, and yet the right of the Congress of the United States to 
exercise the power of taxation upon the people of the United 
States was limited as compared with the power of the States to 
levy taxes upon the inhabitants of the respective States. The 
theory of the preamble can be exemplified in practice only by 
conferring upon the Congress of the United States power in the 
matter of taxation equal to that which exists in the several States; 
that is to say, a power whose limitations are to be found in the 
manner of the exercise of the power and not in the possession of 
the power. No objection can be raised toa provision of the Con- 
stitution giving such authority to the Congress of the United 
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States which may not be raised, and with like force, against the 
existence of the power in the legislatures of the several States. 
It may be assumed of every legislative assembly in a country 
where a free ballot exists, that the power to tax will be exercised 
with the greatest possible reserve. It may be assumed, also, that 
the Congress of the United States, in levying taxes, will be as 
free as the legislature of a State from the influences of improper 
motives. The power of the people to rebuke a Congress is the 
same in kind, and it may be exercised with equal freedom, as the 
power of the people of a State to control taxation through the 
election of their representatives. 

In accordance with these views I am of opinion that the Con- 
gress of the United States should be authorized to levy taxes upon 
the persons and property of the inhabitants of the several States 
and to collect the same, and that the exercise of that authority 
by Congress should be free of any limitation, even the least. In 
form I would say : The Congress of the United States is empow- 
ered to levy taxes upon the persons, incomes and properties of the 
inhabitants of the several States, and to collect the same. 


GrorGe S. Boutwe.. 


SOME ASPECTS OF COURAGE, 


BY F. FOSTER. 


CovuRAGE, physical courage especially, is perhaps the one 
virtue that no man will willingly confess himself deficient in. 
Our delinquencies with regard to the cardinal sins we admit 
with varying degrees of reluctance ; pride we consider wrong, but 
respectable ; appropriation of our neighbor’s property, if effected 
with ultimate success and due regard for the law, we generally 
condone ; while men who would wax indignant at finding their 
names associated with that of Don Juan are rarer than they 
should be. The possessor of an overbearing disposition or a 
hasty temper is seldom deeply ashamed of it, probably because 
such faults are supposed to approach the heroic side of one’s 
character. Men even whoare proud of a capacity for ingenious 
lying are not very uncommon ; nay, sometimesa man will write 
himself anass. But no man will seriously write himself a coward, 

As M. Alphonse Karr saysi ‘“‘On a mis 'honneur des hommes 
dans la bravoure,”” whereas in a woman honor and virtue have 
been bracketed; and he adds that this places the woman at a 
great disadvantage. So that perhaps it is in exchange for the 
greatest social injustice ever perpetrated, or ever possible, that 
man has felt it only decent to exaggerate the importance of this 
quality after having decided that it shall mean honor to him. 
He has also decided that it shall be binding upon him alone, for 
let us be honest with ourselves, who admires aggressive, physical 
courage ina woman? What we do admire ina heroine is not her 
courage, but that she remains a true woman in spite of her cour- 
age. A mere amazon cannot elicit the pure, warm adoration that 
every man deserving of the name feels for the memory of Joan of 
Arc, whom we love for her passive fortitude under suffering. 
Efforts to make the pugnacious female, the woman with a man’s 
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courage, interesting, are dismal! failures. Fighting-man and 
freebooter though he is, Amyas Leigh refers to her with a tinge of 
contempt. ‘* Perhaps I did speak a little hastily to her, consider- 
ing shesaved my life, but what a brimstone itis! Mary Ambree in 
adark skin!” It was not her desire to ‘* walk on the cawsey with 
a jack and knapschalle, a Glasgow buckler and a broadsword that 
gave Mary Stuart her dire ascendancy over the minds of men, but 
her life of romantic misfortune, her fatal beauty and tragic death. 
Nor is Mary Ambree, ‘‘formost in battell,” the woman’s figure 
that stands clearest in the intoxicating golden haze of the border 
ballads, though martial courage is first there, if anywhere. Some- 
how, we are more interested in May Margaret who pleads with 
the wraith of her murdered lover, risen from his bloody grave: 

** Ts there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there ony room at your feet ?” 
and, on being denied such terrible consolation, ‘‘ gaed weeping 
away.” 

Men are prone to contend most stubbornly for what they least 
understand. Otherwise, it might seem strange that most of us 
have but very vague ideas concerning this same courage or the 
causes of it. But, on regarding it narrowly, one is inclined to the 
belief that it is less a moral quality than a variable attitude of 
the mind resulting from mental phases entirely unconnected with 
anything moral or the reverse. This seems a good working theory, 
at any rate, in subjects first put to the test. For there can be no 
moral obliquity in possessing a sensitive, analytical temperament 
(unless, indeed, one should write a modern analytical novel.) Yet 
the odds are great that a man of such composition finding him- 
self under fire for the first time, will at once perceive his mind to 
be immeasurably too strong for his body. He will find himself 
‘thinking too precisely on the event,” and speculating when 
speculation is fatal to trimming the balance between mind and 
body. Habits of drill prove a salutary tonic for the rank and file, 
but there must be trying times for many a subaltern at his baptism 
of fire. And, should the first engagement be also by chance his 
last, yet not fatally so, he will probably spend the remainder of 
his life in the bitter, secret conviction that he is a coward. Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce has portrayed for us with remorseless exactness 
the experience of an untried officer in his story, One Officer, 
One Man. On reading it one has a most uncanny fellow feeling 
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with Captain Graffenreid whose sword-hand “trembled; the 
other moved automatically, clutching at his clothes,” and, alas! 
he “ fancied that the men noticed it. Was it fear ? he feared it 
it was. He panted like adog and forgot to breathe until reminded 
by vertigo.” He is particularly unfortunate, too, in being 
obliged to lie down next to the only man who has been shot, and 
seeing the thin stream of trickling blood and perceiving the 
** sickly, sweetish” odor. Finally, feeling that his honor is hope- 
lessly involved, the unhappy man commits suicide with his own 
sword, his death being charitably included with that of the private 
in the list of casualties which forms the title of the story; for 
after allthe regiment did not go into action. This favors 
the theory that the mind is responsible for the body’s deliquen- 
cies in such cases, though one should remember Turenne’s opinion 
to the contrary, when, starting at the sound of a cannon on the 
evening before battle, he addressed his body in most injurious 
language with the remark that it would tremble, indeed, if it only 
knew where he was going to take it onthe morrow. Probably, if 
the fictitious Captain Graffenreid had thrown aside all shame, 
acted naturally, and become more really afraid and less 
afraid of being afraid, he might have ‘‘lived to fight another 
day,” as did Hobart Pasha, a very real hero who died not many 
years ago. His description of what he experienced when under 
fire for the first time, given with absolute frankness, is delight- 
fully humorous. He says: ‘‘1I candidly admit I was in mortal 
fear, and when a shell dropped right in the middle of us and was, 
as I thought, going to burst (as it did), I fell down on my face. 
Lord John Hay, who was close to me and looking as cool as a 
cucumber, gave me a severe kick, saying, ‘ Get up, you cowardly 
young rascal! are you not ashamed of yourself? I did get up 
and was ashamed of myself. . . . By degrees all fear left 
me. I felt only excitement and anger.” Fear with him seems 
to have been a sort of preliminary “stage fright ;” at least we 
hear no more of it, and in his varied experience in after life 
there was certainly no lack of danger. From hunting slavers to 
chasing the Czar’s yacht under the guns of Sebastopol, he turns 
with zest to duelling, tells us how he ran the blockade six times 
in and out of the Southern ports, and devotes an unaffected para- 
graph to the occasion when he steamed down the Danube in the 
‘* Rethymo ” between Russian batteries, among torpedoes, shoals 
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and sunken rocks, holding a pistol to the head of his pilot, whom 
he distrusted. 

The mental disquietude attending one’s introduction to perils 
and dangers does not arise directly from fear of death or injury ; 
at least it is not confined to war. Mr. A. G. Steel, with all his ex- 
perience in cricket, refers to ‘‘ the nervousness inevitable to every 
man on first going in to bat.” Nor is it a disqualification : indeed, 
Major Philip Douglas has expressed an actual preference for men 
who paled a little at first and then steadied themselves. From 
this it would seem that in danger it is well to take one’s reflective 
fit early and get it over, like the diseases of childhood. To com- 
pel the mind into a sort of wilful ignorance of peril, not to think, 
is obviously the best course open to the rank and file, but the 
officers have a far more difficult task. Restricted thinking, at 
least, is absolutely necessary in them, though they probably ob- 
viate its dangers by rigidly refraining from thinking about 
themselves. Bacon tells us that “‘in counsel it is good to see 
dangers, and in execution not to see them, except they be very 
great.” Now both counsel and execution rest with many officers, 
and the demand upon their nerves is of the severest. Persistent 
investigation only confirms us in the opinion of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who ought to know something -of such matters, and 
who says: ‘‘Nothing sits worse on a fighting man than too much 
knowledge—except perhaps a lively imagination.” And suppose 
he has both ! 

There is very little in this world without antithesis, and we 
find some instances where habit does not harden a man’s nerve. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, displayed such courage as is to 
be expected from one of his rank and race under fire at Bergen, 
yet afterwards was guilty of deserting his comrades in a street 
fight. King James IL, as Duke of York, took his chance in 
sea-fights, yet forfeited his character for bravery at the Boyne. 
It is noteworthy that in both these cases salt water courage 
proved unavailing on land, and certainly at sea the conveniences 
for individual flight are limited and ignominious. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes points out Alexander III. as a man whose disregard of 
danger during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 had entirely 
deserted him in 1894. But the fear of assassination is a high- 
test case : it strained even the iron nerves of Cromwell. 

If we consider courage, not as the constant attribute of a 
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certain per centage of the population, but as a variable character- 
istic of most men, we are naturally curious concerning its ebb 
and flow. The hero of Canon Kingsley’s great romance is of 
opinion that: ‘‘ A Dutchman fights best drunk, a Frenchman 
fasting, an Englishman full, and a Spaniard when the devil’s in 
him,” which gives one the impression that an Englishman is 
physically fittest for the fray. Major Whyte Melville is more 
thoughtful, less flippant altogether: he thinks that men are brave 
from various motives, from ‘“‘ambition, from emulation, from 
the habit of confronting danger, some from a natarally chival- 
rous disposition, backed by strong physical nerves,” adding that 
** the last alone are to be trusted in.an emergency.” They must 
have been men of this type to whom Cato addressed his famous 
speech: ‘* Serpens, sitis, ardor arenae, dulcia virtuti: gaudet 
patientia duris,” men of proof whom such words did not daunt. 
Such a tonic, however, cannot always be safely administered. 
Gideon’s contemptuous advice that those who were fearful and 
afraid should return and depart early was promptly and cheer- 
. fully accepted by more than two-thirds of his entire force, and 
stands as a warning to leaders placing too much reliance in gen- 
' eral upon the spirit of chivalrous emulation, But Cato’s harangue 

still finds an echo in modern times. Take a case by an author 

who writes much truth under the guise of fiction. Tommy Dodd 

addresses his troopers of the Belooch Beshaklis with, ‘‘O, men! 

If you die you will go tohell. Therefore endeavor to keep alive. 

But if you go to hell, that place cannot be hotter than this place, 
i and we are not told that we shall there suffer from fever. Con- 
q sequently be not afraid of dying. File out there!’ They grin- 
t ned and went.” Moreover, it is significant that the Highlander, 
| a man who has the strongest belief in and the greatest cause to 
dread hell, and to whom death must appear as a lottery of con- 
siderable importance, is perhaps the coolest and bravest soldier in I 
| the world. When we reflect that half an ounce of lead suddenly 
th passing between his ribs or perforating his skull may (by his 

creed) instantly translate him to a sphere of unspeakable, never- 
ending agony, we find his tranquil exposure to projectiles and 
weapons a very curious fact. Nor is it the coolness of despair, for 
his capacity for taking care of himself is one of the very charact- 
eristics that make the Scotsman so fine a soldier. We cannot 
argue conversely, because the Turk, who fights under a different 
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contract, death promising for him sure and certain joys after his 
own heart, though not quite so good a soldier as the Scot, is an 
exceedingly good one, nevertheless. Skobeleff understood his 
men and considered that their courage throve best in an atmos- 
phere of dare-devil gaiety, which he was always at great pains to 
create. Men actuated by strong religious principles, when they 
can be got to fight, generally do it effectually, with little or no fear 
apparent, but this is in a measure owing to the fact that there is 
not room in the human mind for more than one powerful emotion 
to operate at atime: fear cannot enter because the demon of 
fighting has the floor. 

After all, danger is not so much disconcerting because it may 
result in pain or death, as because it is big with import and some- 
thing unusual. Many aman will display more trepidation on the 
day of his wedding than on the first occasion he is called upon to 
face danger where there is no time for premeditation. It may be 
true, as some one recently observed, that our brave forefathers 
went to battle with stouter hearts than we take to the dentist, 
but they went to battle two or three times a month and we to the 
dentist once a quarter. Hotspur of the North—“ he that kills me 
some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
hands and says to his wife: ‘Fie upon this quiet life! I want 
work’”—belongs to a typeand an age in which cowardice was 
considered not only disgraceful but eccentric. 

Some moral, or perhaps intellectual, constitutions have idio- 
syncracies for certain subjects of fear, just as some physical con- 
stitutions have unaccountable antipathies for particular drugs, 
cocaine, morphine or strychnia ; as equivalents for which may be 
cited cats, deep water, dizzy altitudes, poverty, etc. Johnson 
frankly admitted that he feared death and what comes after, 
though he was a virtuous man and physically courageous, Villon 
specially and pathetically dreaded the gallows, and reasonably, 
considering his habits ; whereas Gordon Pasha feared the Mahdi 
less than he did a dinner party, for which he appears to have had 
an almost malignant antipathy. 

The crude idea that men are of two classes, courageous and 
cowardly, the former worthy of all praise and the latter deserv- 
ing of scarcely enough consideration to brand them with con- 
tempt, is easily recognized as a fallacy upon very slight reflec- 
tion. But the nucleus round which this exaggeration has 
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gathered is of such import that one can scarcely feel surprised. 
There is a condition possible to some few souls that, if not really 
the highest attribute of humanity, would be chosen by most men 
of noble mould, were selection possible. It is the unawed tran- 
quility, the absolute inability to fear, that some men, not many, 
possess, or rather, one should say, by which some men are 
possessed. An instance of such courage on a low plane is that 
of Potemkin kicking aside the bloody head of his predecessor as 
he stepped to the block, an act almost indelicate enough to be 
humorous, vet, withal, significant of an iron nerve. Somewhere 
in the late ’70’s another Russian, but this time a savant, gave a 
proof of what length a rapt intensity of purpose will carry a man 
to. In order to make good his theory that a suicide may be de- 
liberate and unrepenting, he subjected himself to hideous tor- 
ture ending in death, but under such circumstances that he 
might have relinquished his design at any stage of its progress. 
He lay on his back upon a bedstead from which he had 
stripped all the clothing, with a lamp placed underneath him so 
that the flame just touched his spine, rising at intervals to 
make notes, which were afterwards published. They show a calm 
spirit of research, and are slightly triumphant in tone, though 
touched into high relief once or twice by an expression of 
anguish. Insanity has become to such an extent the plea through 
the whole gamut of crime, from shoplifting to murder, that one 
hesitates to apply the mean and derogatory word to an act like 
this. The immense disproportion between the value of the proof 
and the means taken to arriye at it cannot rob the deed of a flavor 
of heroism, and heroism passing into a stage where admiration 
takes on ashudder is not common. Perhaps the supreme instance 
of it is found in Dante’s interview with Farinata rising from the 
burning tomb. The sight of that tragic, noble soul portrayed by 
the terrible twin arts of Dante and Doré makes us long for the 
rare virtue of stoicism and to sing with Mr. Henley, that modern 
apostle of passive fortitude : 
*“*I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 


Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody. but unbowed ?” 


Ii is distressing to find what unpleasant vices are quite com- 
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patible with courage of a high degree, vices that form a constant 
factor of the character too, not such as can be regarded as sudden 
and isolated distortions of a too robust virtue, like Clive’s 
forgeries, or Alexander’s assassination of Clitus. But Marl- 
borough’s personal courage, which was of the rarest, the 
tranquil, smiling kind, reminding one of the suave attention of a 
skillful whist player, is scarcely more conspicuous to posterity 
than his avarice and his treachery. Francisco de Carbajal, who 
enjoyed danger like a boy at play, and joked until the last upon 
his own execution, which, being a sentence for high treason, was 
accompanied by details that could hardly be considered amusing 
even by a spectator, seems in his method of dealing with his 
prisoners to have been a sort of prototype of the famous Judge 
Jeffreys, with even larger capacity. Descending to the more pri- 
vate and personal delinquences, we regret to find Henri IV. a rene- 
gade in religion and a profligate; General Monk reputed a toss-pot, 
with a taste (and a capacity) for drinking all his companions 
under the table ; Gonzalo Pizarro and Wallenstein inordinately 
fond of fine clothes and outward show generally ; Luxembourg a 
voluptuary, a sybarite and a glutton ; Julius Cesar debased in his 
private life beyond the reach of criticism ; and, perhaps strangest 
of all, Nelson ever willing that his ears should be tickled with the 
sound of his own glory, accomplished without ostentation at the 
call of duty. 

What manner of plant is this courage, that thorns springing 
up do not choke it? And are we to accept the dictum of some 
who, in these latter days, tell us that it is a waning virtue, dying 
for lack of exercise ? Must we admit that it is like the faculty 
for twitching one’s scalp, or the dreaded vermiform appendix, a 
mere relic of something once necessary, but now no longer so, 
and that our high regard for it is but an instance of valuation 
surviving value ? We should prefer to believe that the logic of 
the later pessimists.has for once, at least, gone astray, and to 
agree with Thackeray that ‘‘ bravery never goes out of fashion.” 
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SPAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE. 


BY THE HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY OF THE UNITED STATES TO SPAIN. 


TxE Editor of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW has requested 
me to define the present status of political parties in Spain in 
such a way as to indicate the conflicting interests and ambitions 
that inspire each in the presence of a condition of things that 
may at any moment involve that unhappy kingdom in the throes 
of civil war. 

Seven months ago this Review called upon me to make, in 
substantially the same way, such a presentation of the Cuban 
question as would indicate the probable issue of a conflict in 
which this country was then as now deeply involved. In the 
midst of the general interest excited by that article certain 
thoughtless and passionate persons, to whom I have never before 
deemed it necessary to respond, saw fit to criticise with greater 
or less severity my right to speak at that time. In the light of 
subsequent events I now beg leave to submit to my critics the 
following considerations. 

At the time of the appearance of the article in question I was 
a private citizen, endowed with all the rights and privileges of 
every other citizen, save so far as I was restrained by the proprie- 
ties incident to the fact that I had recently been entrusted by 
two administrations with the conduct of delicate and serious 
diplomatic negotiations. By virtue of that circumstance I was, 
of course, precluded absolutely from using, directly or indirectly, 
any private information that I had obtained in my official 
capacity. So religiously did I observe that obligation that noone 
has ever attempted to point out the smallest particular in which 
it was violated. And yet I would never have exposed myself even 
to the suspicion of indelicacy, had I not been impelled to speak 
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by the solemn conviction that it was my duty to try and say 
something that would hasten the termination of a conflict that 
was not only oppressing the people of my own country, but also 
involving the most sickening and wholesale sacrifice of human 
life ever witnessed in modern times. As those who were in 
charge of our foreign affairs were completely blinded and over- 
reached at that time by Spanish diplomacy, I deemed it my duty 
to appeal to the people of the United States not to be lured 
deeper into the morass by the phantom of Cuban autonomy. As 
every one knows, the prediction then made by me, that that hope- 
less and belated experiment would end in smoke, has been more 
than verified. So sure wasI of that result that I then ventured 
to predict that intervention by this government would become 
inevitable ; and in anticipation of that event I undertook to define 
technically the right of intervention, and to set forth categori- 
cally the special grounds upon which international law would 
sanction its exercise upon our part. 

When the President finally resolved to adopt that policy, as 
the only one adequate to the necessities of the case, he did me 
the honor, in his message to Congress of April 11th, to para- 
phrase what I had said upon that subject in this REVIEw six 
months before, including the exact quotation from President 
Cleveland’s message to the second session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress then employed by me. I hope, therefore, that it will 
now be admitted on all hands that the article in question, objec- 
tionable to some at the time of its publication, has proven to be 
not only prophetic but influential in shaping the course of events. 
The great misfortune is that the suggestion of intervention was 
not accepted at the time it was made; because, if it had been, 
not only the Cuban people but ourselves could have been saved 
very many of the frightful and unnecessary losses both of life 
aud of property that have occurred since that time. 

Every student of the Science of Politics, who has been trained 
in the Historical School, perfectly understands that no clear com- 
prehension of existing political conditions in any country is pos- 
sible without some understanding of the history of its past. As 
Mr. Freeman, in his now famousaphorism, has tersely expressed 
it: ‘* Present history is past politics ; and past politics is present 
history.” Of no country in Europe is that saying more true than of 
Spain ; in no other European land are existing political conditions 


; 
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so hopelessly bound up with the past. We can only speculate 
as to what would have been the present aspect of Spanish politics 
had the French Revolution, instead of pausing at the Pyrenees, 
swept on to Gibraltar. The fact is that no such thing happened, 
and thus Spain was deprived of the opportunity of breaking away 
as completely as France did from medieval political ideas. And 
yet there was a time when Spain made a much closer approach 
than France towards real representative government. Prior to 
the consolidation of the Kingdom by Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
most notable representative systems anywhere to be found were 
those in Spain, which were afterwards trampled out by Charles 
V. and Philip-II, But from that time down to the French Revolu- 
tion pure monarchy prevailed in Spain, as in the rest cf Europe ; 
and there was no country in which absolutist theories took a 
deeper hold than in that one which, after destroying its home 
parliaments, won for itself the first place ‘‘as the discoverer, 
conqueror and colonizer of new lands.” 

Nothing could have been more natural, therefore, than the 
rejection, by those who founded the Spanish Colonial system, of 
the idea that colonists should enjoy local self-government through 
the agencies of representative assemblies. The Roman pro-con- 
sular system was imposed by Spain upon each colony as it arose ; 
and home-bred Spanish officials were sent from the Metropolis to 
govern the colonists as if they were children or slaves, and to 
manipulate their commerce in the interest of the mother country. 
The basis of the system as a whole was the principle thata 
bureaucracy at Madrid should dominate absolutely in colonial 
affairs. It cannot be denied, however, that under that regime 
Spain had wonderful success in extending her colonial empire in 
the new world. She there so far outstripped ail of her European 
rivals that, at the beginning of the present century, she owned 
in the three Americas more than all of her rivals combined ; she 
then possessed an area double the present extent of the United 
States, including Alaska. It has been Spain’s misfortune not to 
be able to hold what she thus acquired—the despotic pro-consular 
system under which she subdued and settled her vast colonial 
domain has proven entirely inadequate forits retention. Through 
the cruel and short-sighted exercise of political tyranny on the 
one hand and commercial oppression on the other, Spain has lost, 
since the yeas 1800, seven millions of square miles of terri-- 
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tory in North, Central and South America. Only Cuba and 
Porto Rico, representing less than forty thousand square miles, 
remain to her, and their loss now seems to be imminent. In the 
presence of that contingency there is a general belief that, if the 
worst happens, the present dynasty will be charged with the 
catastrophe, and as a punishment will be swept away in order to 
make place for some new and more competent regime. Whether 
or no such an organic change is to be made in the constitution of 
the Peninsula, is the question of questions which Spaniards must 
answer in the near future. 

A mere glance at the record of civil wars and military revo- 
lutions that have occurred within her borders since the present 
century began should certainly admonish Spain to reflect before 
she plunges again into the abyss. Before the birth of Queen 
Isabella II. in 1830, the dynastic struggle which has clouded 
Spanish politics since that time began with the promulgation by 
her father, Ferdinand VII., of a ‘‘ pragmatic sanction” abolish- 
ing the Salic law. When, upon the death of Ferdinand in 1833, 
his Neapolitan widow, Christina, as regent, asserted the right of 
her infant daughter of three years to succeed against the protest 
of the dead King’s brother, Don Carlos, the fires of civil war 
were lighted ; and the first Carlist struggle thus begun continued 
down to the surrender of the Basque provinces in 1839, and the 
abdication of the first pretender in favor of his son, Don Carlos 
II. In the next year, Christina, who was driven from the coun- 
try by a military revolution, was succeeded as regent by General 
Espartero, who had made himself the hero of the first Carlist 
war. Three years later the scene shifted, and Espartero was 
driven out in favor of Christina, who upon her return had 
Isabella declared of age in order that she might be married to her 
cousin, the poor little mannikin, Francis d’Assis, while her sis- 
ter, Maria, was married to the heir of the French throne, the 
Duke of Montpensier. 

From the time of these marriage alliances—arranged through 
the cold blooded selfishness of Louis Philippe, who was fool 
enough to imagine that he had devised a plan to prevent Isabella 
from having heirs—military revolutions became the order of the 
day. In 1854, such an outburst under the iead of General 
O’Donnell forced the restoration of the constitution of 1837; in 


1856, Madrid revolted and was declared in a state of siege, and, 
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in 1860, the second Carlist war began in favor of Don Carlos IL., 
who was succeeded after its suppression by his brother, Don Juan. 
Insurrections then followed each other in quick succession until 
September, 1868, when the military movement against the throne, 
headed by Pim and Serrano, resulted in the expulsion of Isa- 
bella, who, with her mother and children, found an asylum in 
France. The republican uprisings that assailed the military 
regime thus established were sternly stamped out in blood, until 
something like repose was secured for a moment under a govern- 
ment by regency, established in June, 1869, with Serrano at its 
head. Then came the election in November, 1870, of Amadeus, 
the second son of Victor Emmanuel, who ended his troubled and 
unsuccessful reign by resigning in February, 1873. Inthe year 
preceding that event the third Carlist war broke out in favor of 
Don Carlos ILL., son of Don Juan, which for four years involved 
the country in more bloodshed and devastation than either of its 
predecessors. 

In the midst of such trials it was that the Cortes, in June, 
1873, proclaimed the Republic, with Pi y Margall as its first Pres- 
ident; in July he was succeeded by Salmeron ; and in September 
he gave way to Emilio Castelar. But the Lamartine of Spain, 
with all his genius and patriotism, could not work miracles. The 
republic was premature. Between movements for cantonal soy- 
ereignty, republican outbreaks in the south and Carlist uprisings 
in the north, it simply fell to pieces; and, in January, 1874, 
Castelar resigned the executive power, which was taken up at 
Madrid by Serrano, who held it until January, 1875, when the 
house of Bourbon was re-established in the person of the boy 
King, Alfonso XII., the only son of Isabella IT. 

Only by keeping firmly in mind the train of events that con- 
nect the accession of Isabella with that of her son, is it possible 
to comprehend the gigantic task that confronted the great states- 
man who re-established the monarchy, restored the reign of law 
and founded the political party which, to a great extent, con- 
ducted the affairs of the country under his leadership for the 
next twenty years. 

Antonio Canovas del Castillo, undoubtedly the best equipped 
and the most useful statesman that Spain has produced in a 
century, came upon the scene at the moment when a firm, organ- 
izing, trained hand was needed to bring order and repose out of 
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a political anarchy that had sapped the very foundations of the 
kingdom. The licentious life of the Queen had so discredited 
the monarchy that she had been driven into exile by an outraged 
public opinion ; the military element, by their repeated pronun- 
ciamentoes, had become a menace to social order; the republic 
had proved an ignominious failure ; the imported and unpopular 
Italian King had been forced to resign ; the Carlists had nothing 
to offer but a renewal of civil war, whose ending in their favor 
promised nothing but a certain return to obsolete medieval ideas. 
To build up a stable constitution upon such a wreck was the task 
which Canovas was called upon to perform; and the manner in 
which he executed it will stand in the history of his country as 
a monument to his genius and patriotism. ‘ 

The son of a school teacher at Malaga, he came into life under 
conditions that put him in touch with the best and truest people 
in Spain, the common people, the people who compose that firm 
democratic substructure upon which a new and higher political 
life will surely be erected. And yet, humble as his origin was, 
he was the son of a man of books, who directed his mind to study 
as a means of advancement. So precocious was he in that re- 
spect that he soon worked his way to the university at Madrid, 
where he won a reputation as a scholar that paved his way into 
public life. As amember of the Cortes, he had already risen to 
leadership before the time came for him to bring back the Bour- 
bons—‘‘ my Bourbons,” as he is said to have called them. In 
order to save the line and at the same time to get rid of Isabella, 
he induced her to resign in favor of her son Alfonso, then a boy 
of sixteen years. With the aid of Campos, he was able to induce 
the armies of the centre and north to proclaim the new King, who 
came tu Madrid under the guidance and direction of Canovas as 
prime minister. With that much accomplished, the greater 
task remained of drafting a new coustitution, in which the 
restored monarchy could be checked and limited by the safe- 
guards imposed by parliamentary government in its modern 
form, and also by those legal guarantees in favor of the 
personal liberty of the subjects which are a necessary part 
of it. There seems to be no controversy about the 
fact that the present Constitution of Spain, drafted by Canovas 
in 1875, was as entirely the work of his hand alone as such a 
work can ever be the production of one man, To a student of 
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the science of constitutions it is a masterpiece; it is complete 
upon its face, and strangely wise in its dealings with many ques- 
tions that vex monarchical statesmen. But to one who has 
watched the practical workings of Spanish politics it is very ap- 
parent that the theoretical conceptions of Canovas were far in 
advance of his nation. The people of Spain were not prepared 
for such a constitution ; and the monarchy was not willing to 
accept in practice the restraints of a real parliamentary system. 
The result has been that the government of Spain has been carried 
on under the outward forms of a fundamental law whose central 
principle has been to a large extent set aside. The dominant 
force in Spanish politics since 1875, as before, has been the mon- 
archy governing through a bureaucracy, with a prime minister at 
its head, chosen, in fact, by the Crown and not by the Cortes. To 
put the matter in another form Canovas erected for Spain in its 
constitution a true ideal of parliamentary government, but he 
was never able to make it a reality, because it was resisted both 
by the Crown and the ruling classes. 

The fact is that the governing classes in Spain, consisting of 
the nobles, the clergy and the political and military administra- 
tors, are, as a general rule, worn out, weary and unprogressive. 
Canovas could only lead them so far ; and he had the good sense 
to know that if he attempted to lead them farther he would march 
alone. Richelieu, in Bulwer’s play, cries out: ‘I have recreated 
France !” It was beyond the power of Canovas to recreate Spain; 
he was only able “ to lure to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 
In order to carry out his designs for the improvement of his 
country, he organized the Conservative party, which, down to the 
day of his death, he directed absolutely. As far as he was 
able, he always drew into his service the best and truest 
men in the country,and in that he was always sustained 
and encouraged by the Queen Regent, whose high and noble 
nature spurns all that is low and ignoble. His one scourge 
throughout the greater part of his political life was the notorious 
Romero y Robledo, who has ever represented all that is venal, 
contemptible and reactionary in Spanish politics. This crafty 
intriguer for years bore to Canovas the relation that the Duke of 
Newcastle bore to the elder Pitt. If the spirits of Catiline and 
‘* Boss Tweed” could reappear in one man we would have an- 
other Romero, It was from such a man that the great scholar 
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statesman was continually forced to borrow influence to carry on 
the government. After the death of Canovas, it was perfectly 
natural that the audacity of Romero should have driven him to 
clutch at the leadership of the disorganized Conservatives by 
drawing to his side poor little Weyler, who, asa politician, is very 
small indeed. The only possible successor of Canovas is Silvela, 
a fine lawyer, a striking orator and an incorruptible man, who 
for many vears broke away from his party because he said that 
he could not be the yoke-fellow of such a corrupt man as Romero. 
The Conservative party will no doubt perceive the necessity of 
driving out both Romero and Weyler, and of reconstituting itself 
under the leadership of Silvela, whose high character and accom- 
plishments must compensate for his lack of that indefinable 
something which makes a practical statesman. 

Through the greater part of his career Sagasta was Canovas’ 
political vis-a-vis,as the leader of the Liberal party, which has 
always supported the present dynasty npon a broad and popular 
basis. For many years Sagasta was on hand ready to take power 
whenever Canovas saw fit to give it up. A good patriotic man 
at heart, Sagasta is in the full sense of the term an opportunist, 
whose idea is that a statesman should live from hand to mouth, 
trusting that each day will in its turn take care of itself. 
Carlyle, in his life of Frederick the Great, says of Walpole that: 
«« He had one rule, that stood in the place of many: to keep out 
of every business which it was possible for human wisdom to stave 
aside. ‘What good will you get out of going into that? Parliamentary 
criticism, argument and botheration! Leave well enough alone. 
And even ill alone. Are you the tradesman to tinker leaky ves- 
sels in England? You will not want for work. Mind your 
pudding and say little.” At home and abroad that was the safe 
sec et.” Such is the rule which Sagasta has always followed 
wl 2n it was possible todo so. Of late he has deviated from it 
simply because there was no escape, and the result has been 
‘* parliamentary criticism, argument and botheration.” 

Under the best circumstances Sagasta’s political family has 
never been a happy one. While the peace of Canovas was broken 
by the conflicts between Romero and Silvela, Sagasta was harassed 
by the differences between the faction led by Moret and Gomazo. 
Moret is, however, by far the better and more enlightened man of 
the two. He isa perfect master of English; a man of broad 
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culture and travel } and a firm believer in real parliamentary gov- 
ernment. No Spanish statesman has had so clear a comprelension 
of the Cuban question from the beginning; and, if he had been 
permitted to act in time, he is the one man who might have avert- 
ed the present catistrophe. His long residence in England has 
put him politically far in advance of most of his contemporaries, 
Until recently, Canalejas was one of the rising young leaders of the 
Liberal party who stood close to Sagasta. He only drew away 
from Sagasta when he foresaw that the Cuban policy of the latter 
was doomed to failiire and disappointment. In that way he has 
put himself in a position to be of special use to his country in the 
near future, possibly as the successor of Sagasta. 

Such, then, in general terms is the attitude of the two great 
monarchical parties—Conservatives and Liberals— that have up- 
held the present dynasty since its re-establishment in 1875. 
Since that time they have been equally resolute in resisting the 
Republicans, on the one hand, and the Carlists on the other; and 
united they are more than a match for both. No matter what 
may happen in the external politics of Spain; no matter if she is 
stripped of all her colonial possessions; no matter if Romero and 
Weyler do try to stir up civil war for their own selfish ends— 
Spain is safe so long as Conservatives and Liberals stand together 
to maintain social order under the existing constitution. 

No student of politics who has carefully examined existing 
political conditions in Spain can believe that the time has come 
for her to depart from monarchial institutions. If that be true 
why should the present dynasty be overthrown? Why should 
the wise and devoted Queen Regent be driven out on account of 
national misfortunes, for which neither she nor her son is in any 
way responsible ? The most priceless possession of Spain to-day 
is Maria Christina, because she alone bars the door to the renewal 
of civil war, which, at this moment, would be destruction to the 
country. In this dark hour of Spain’s history, her pure, woman- 
ly character shines forth, like a light ina dark place, around 
which all patriotic Spaniards should gather. If monarchical insti- 
tutions survive, her overthrow means the accession of Don Carlos, 
who, apart from his utter and admitted worthlessness as a man, 
represents a set of medieval ideas and aspirations that would set 
Spain back into the past at least a century. 

Assuming, then, that Spain will be wise enough to firmly re- 
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ject Carlism as a panacea for her present ills, would it be to her 
interest at this time to overthrow the monarchy in order to re- 
establish the republic ? Nothing can be more easily demonstrat- 
ed than the fact that a form of government, however good in 
itself, is not necessarily adapted to all nations and to all condi- 
tions. France has been struggling for a long time so to eman- 
cipate herself from her political past as to make possible a recon- 
ciliation between a republican regime and her monarchical and 
imperialist traditions, But France has been transformed through 
a revolutionary process to which Spain has so far been a stranger; 
and in that way France has reached a stage of political develop- 
ment into which Spain is not yet prepared to enter. There are 
certainly two very good reasons for thinking so. The republican 
experiment which began in June, 1873, under the presidency of 
Pi y Margall, and which ended in January, 1874, under the presi- 
dency of Castelar, was certainly a dismal failure. It fell to 
pieces at the end of seven months, after having had three presi- 
dents, all of whom are now living and members of the popular 
branch of the Cortes. Of the three the one of whom all the world 
knows is Emilio Castelar. If anybody clearly comprehends and 
loves Spain he does. In his mighty brain is stored away her whole 
history as a part of the history of all Europe ; in his heart is en- 
shrined a filial love of country as lofty and unselfish as ever en- 
nobled a patriot. From the serene height of gratified ambition 
and unbounded personal influence, Castelar can judge, as no other 
man can, whether or no his country is prepared for a republic. 
Convinced yearsago that she was not, he resolved, stern and un- 
bending republican as he is, to retire from the political arena and 
to transmit his aspirations to another generation. Castelar has for 
years made no secret of the fact that he does not consider Spain 
ripe for a republic; and in his great, tender way he has often 
said that he could not attack the monarchy as now constituted, 
because he could not make war upon a woman and a child. And, 
even if some great tidal wave of unreasoning popular passion 
should sweep over Spain and submerge for 8 moment all existing 
institutions, there is reason to believe that the great voice of the 
nation will, in the same spirit, cry out above the storm, ‘‘ We 
cannot make war upon a woman and a child.” 

Let us hope, then, whatever may come, that Spain will pause 
and listen to the self-denying words of her greatest and noblest liv- 
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ing son, words that warn her at once against the perils incident to 
Carlism, militarism and the republic. And if, perchance, crush- 
ing defeats at sea and internal dissensions at home should bring 
the once proud Castilian Kingdom to the feet of this great and 
growing Republic, will not our moral dignity demand that we, 
too, should remember in the hour of victory that both justice 
and generosity should characterize our dealings with a once friend- 
ly nation, whose destinies are in the hands of a woman and a 
child ? When the end comes, let us resolve to be just and gen- 
erous not only to Cuba, but to Spain, too. 


Hannis TaYLor. 
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LITERARY LIFE IN LONDON. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


THE literary profession in London, like the literary profession 
everywhere, is not confined by any narrow bounds. It is not 
hedged in as a guild, like the Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers or the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers, with mi- 
nute regulations as to the quality and value of work and the hours 
of toil; nor has it coats of arms, like those of the craft-guilds, side 
by side with the escutcheons of prelates and kings in cathedrals— 
it has no badges or insignia of any kind to denote it. Every other 
profession is more or less a close corporation, requiring precise 
qualifications for membership, and is jealously held together by a 
sort of aristocratic exclusiveness. The barrister has his wig and 
gown and his inn, the surgeon his diplomas and the churchman 
his license. All must have some special technical training; none 
can set out to earn his living until he has given some proof of fit- 
ness for his chosen work, and, that done, he acquires not only a 
right to practise but also a social status from which others not of 
his profession are debarred. The literary profession, on the other 
hand, is an open field, filled with all sorts and conditions of men— 
the prepared and the unprepared, the educated and the uneducated 
—who enter it without challenge and without any question as to 
antecedents. Any one may claim to belong to it without incur- 
ring the slightest risk of such prosecution as would surely follow 
a pretender in medicine or law. It has no boards of examiners, 
charges no fees to beginners, discriminates not against age or sex, 
and invokes no law against charlatans. Anybody may spoil a 
sheet of paper and call himself a literary man, and though he may 
be detected as a quack the law has no power to punish him for his 
pretences. There surely is no other profession in the world so 
hospitable and, within and without, so unrestricted against com- 
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petition. What wonder, then, that the literary man, as a literary 
man, has no defined social position in those tables of precedence 
which gauge the tides of rank in county directories, except in the 
way Mr. James Payn found it in one of those publications. Lords 
and ladies were there, the military, the navy, the judges and all 
petty officials, each class in its order, each well-defined—mayor, 
councilmen and town clerk—dribbling down the page in dimin- 
ishing glory until, like the last drop of a spent syphon, came the 
line “ burgesses, literary persons and others.” 

There is very little esprit de corps, very little pride in one an- 
other, in the profession. A certain saucy gentleman, a critic him- 
self, recently spoke to me of what the forthcoming “ life” of an 
eminent poet would contain. “It will contain,” he said, “ much 
about X’s social position, which didn’t exist, and much about his 
religious opinions, which didn’t matter.” And a very distin- 
guished man of letters, who has a seat in the House of Commons, 
recently complained to me that a literary man in that body is 
nearly always at a disadvantage; he is not taken seriously. “ The 
popular persuasion is that when a man of letters goes into Parlia- 
ment he is sure to be hopelessly belated, and occupied with 
conflicts that are long gone by.” The poet may be adored as a 
poet, but he is apt to be langhed at as a man, and should a novelist 
enter the domain of public affairs, either in the House 
or elsewhere, it is regarded as a vain dream if not as an imperti- 
nence. Thackeray was defeated when he contested Oxford, and 
that excellent man of business, Anthony Trollope, who had been 
an efficient servant of the post office for many years, was considered 
presumptuous when he sought a seat in Parliament. It was the 
author who was presumptuous; the civil servant might have been 
elected with propriety. 

The profession has in Sir Walter Besant probably its only out- 
and-out champion—a champion who uncompromisingly demands 
that the public and the state shall recognize and honor it as other 
professions are recognized and honored, but when, at a dinner 
given to him in London, he, contending for the point with the 
strenuousness of unescapable conviction, insisted that so long as 
rank and titles prevailed in England literary men should have 
their share equally with doctors, lawyers and men of science, the 
literary men who heard him smiled as at one whose flattery goes | 
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a little too far. A brewer or a distiller may have a peerage, but 
speak of making Thomas Hardy Earl of Wessex, or Blackmore 
Lord Teddington, or Meredith Baron Box-hill, and itis the “ lit- 
erary person ” who laughs most. He is so used to being without 
rank or titular distinction, and possibly he so little desires it, that 
he cannot keep up with Sir Walter in his forward policy of forcing 
the literary profession into a parity as regards rights, honors and 
privileges with the professions of law and medicine. Vain and arro- 
gant he may be as an individual, but it is ten to one that in his 
profession and in his fellow professional men he takes no pride. 

The truth is that literature is as often an avocation as it is a 
vocation, and the literary man who is a constant producer, and 
wholly absorbed in his profession, finds himself in competition 
with, and perhaps eclipsed by, others with whom the production of 
books is, as with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, only an occa- 
sional recreation. Whether he be a writer of fiction, a sociologist, 
a political economist, a historian or a poet, the distinguished ama- 
teur is always jostling him and cutting him out of his market; and 
as the distinguished amateur often has genuine literary gifts as 
well as special knowledge in another profession, the fact that he 
has not chosen to make literature his sole occupation cannot jus- 
tify us in saying that he is not a literary man. 

So various is literary life in London, so interwoven with other 
kinds of life, high and low, that it is not easy to either locate it or 
define it in any arbitrary way. One might point to a forlorn 
figure coming down a dingy stairway from an editorial office in 
Paternoster Row, and say that that was literary life in London—a 
woman in seedy black, poverty and unspeakable dejection ex- 
pressed in dress and face, with red, tearful eyes and a roll of 
manuscript in her split and ripped gloves. Paternoster is a poor 
name for the rag-fair of Literature, and the slop shop of penny 
books, where the “sweater ” plies his trade, but within its dismal 
precincts there is a whole class of women like this one, and similar 
men, and the chronic disappointment of the accepted calls as 
loudly for prayers as the anguish of the rejected. 

Fleet Street has scores of little clubs meeting in taverns, where 
all the talk is literary shop-talk, and where there are police court 
reporters who write novels and sub-editors who write verse. They 
would have to be reckoned with in a survey of literary life in Lon- 
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don, and so, too, the Vagabonds’ Club, which gives big dinners in 
King’s Hall, and has a field-marshal for its president and invites 
all sorts of literary ladies to its feasts—ladies who write religious 
stories of home and heaven, and ladies who write very wicked sto- 
ries of earth and hell, and cross their legs and smoke cigarettes 
with their coffee—aye, and even drink whiskey and soda. Then 
there is a fascinating little club which in summer abides under the 
chestnuts and beeches of the park, and on sunny mornings you 
may see groups of literary people there—perhaps the eminent pub- 
lisher of fin de siecle works, whose motto might be, ‘‘ What can I 
do to shock you? ” and some of his authors, ladies, of course, who 
are dressed in the smartest gowns and come in stylish carriages. 

The Omar Khayydm Club meeting at pleasant country inns in 
summer time represents some of the best and most distinguished 
elements of literary life, and the dinners of the Punch staff could 
not be omitted from any survey that had any claim to complete- 
ness. To see the literary man of modern times in all his variety 
one must look, also, into many of the older and larger clubs, like 
The Athenaeum, The Reform, The Garrick and The Savile. 

Since Thackeray’s days, and earlier, The Athenaeum has been 
hospitable to literary men, and now among its archbishops and 
bishops and its savants one finds Thomas Hardy, Andrew Lang, 
Rider Haggard, Sir Walter Besant and The Poet Laureate. The 
Reform, despite its political bias, has among its members Will- 
iam Black, Anthony Hope, “Henry Seton Merriman” and J. 
M. Barrie. The Savile, in its sombre house in Piccadilly, is 
the most literary of all, and, not to speak of scores of other 
authors who belong to it, I may mention Rudyard Kipling, Hardy, 
Grant Allen, Edmund Gosse, Rider Haggard, Sir Walter Besant 
and Henry Norman. The little dinners to eight which Sir 
Henry Thompson calls his “ octaves ” would also afford an illus- 
tration of a phase of literary life, for though great painters, great 
physicians and great statesmen sit down to them, the man of 
letters isconspicuous at them, if he is not predominant. Then there 
are literary “ receptions ” and teas, where if you would see the au- 
thors as they walk you would be bound to go—Mrs. O’Connor’s, 
Mrs. Moulton’s, Lady Jeune’s, Mrs. Norman’s, Mrs. Bryce’s and 
Mrs. Hardy’s, and from the air of the drawing-room, with its low 
lights and roses, it would be necessary in order to grasp and un- 
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derstand the extremes which meet in an adequate definition of 
literary life to descend into the slums and see poverty and horror 
of the kind which Mr. Coulson Kernahan so boldly pictures in his 
story of ‘A Literary Gent,” and which hang as heavily around the 
necks of the unfortunate and the unwise as they did in the days of 
Richard Savage. 

There is nothing esoteric in the business of literature; it is as 
universal as the gypsies and the Jews. All kinds of men and 
women enter it, the prince for a new glory and the beggar for the 
penny which other devices have failed to procure. There is a 
glint of magnificence in the openness of a republic like this, where 
there are no restrictions on age, or sex, or condition, and yet 
from its nature there is no brotherhood in it, no trades-unionism 
or even the possibility of effective combination ; equality of op- 
portunity is nullified as in no other profession by inequality of 
equipment. 

Literary life in the metropolis is indeed as ubiquitous as the 
hansom cab, and any attempt to describe it in all its social and 
intellectual variety would carry us far beyond the limits of an ar- 
ticle. There are, however, features of it, such as the earnings of 
authors and the“intervention of the so-called “ literary agent,” 
which, in such a “ shop-talk ”as this is meant to be, may possess 
some interest for even the unprofessional reader. 

I believe that in no other centre do the wages of literature 
range between such extremes as in London. Authors who are 
unknown or little known in this country are far better off than 
those of a similar class there, who are often paid little more than 
a type-writer would receive for the mere work of copying. These 
are the compilers of books and articles of information, the writers 
of stories of adventure for boys, and the editors of popular editions 
of the classics, whom we may find by the dozen delving in the twi- 
light of the British Museum reading-room, and munching dry 
biscuits for luncheon as they bend over their beggarly tasks. 
Spenser’s Works complete for a shilling, good paperand binding, 
original notes and a new biographical preface—paper labels and 
deckel edges. What a marvel of cheapness combined with good 
taste! The editor is a university man, and has given himself to 
the work for two or three months. It is to be hoped he enjoys it 
and can assuage hunger with glory, for all the money he receives 
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from the publishers is ten or twelve pounds. Then there is the 
biography which appears in the “ Notables of the Nations ” series; 
this, too, beautifully printed and sold for eighteepence. The 
author is lucky if he gets twenty pounds for his share in this 
attempt to disseminate useful knowledge. Quite another class of 
work, but no more lucrative, is the writing of adventure books, 
which in the holiday season sell by the tens of thousands. I 
know a trained journalist, who, temporarily out of a place on a 
newspaper, was driven to accept a commission for a book of this 
sort. “ What do you suppose I am to get for it—ninety thousand 
words?” he asked. Knowing what would ordinarily be paid for 
such a piece of hackworkin America, I guessed at sixty pounds. He 
handed me the contract, and the sum was twenty-five pounds— 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars for a volume that was to 
contain not less than four hundred printed pages. 

Nor are the rewards of creative and imaginative work 
any better if the author lacks notoriety and fails to hit the 
popular taste. I have in mind a volume of short stories, the genius 
of which is recognized. by some of the best critics. Some of them 
were first published in such magazines as Blackwood’s, a proof 
presumptive that it is not mere idiosyncrasy or a manifestation of 
“ faddishness ” that sets them in a high place. They have a sub- 
tlety in fathoming human nature which recalls Balzac, and, though 
the author is a young woman, their style is restrained and pol- 
ished, rich yet orderly, firm and temperate, as a woman’s style 
rarely is. But, working steadily at her art for a year, she has been 
unable to make more than a hundred pounds, and is being forced 
out of her natural vocation to support herself by writing letters 
to provincial newspapers. Even when an author is widely known 
and has a name familiar on every bookstall in English-speaking 
countries, a large revenue does not always follow. Names need 
not be mentioned, but we all remember one author who a few 
years ago applied for a pension on the English civil list. She 
had written over fifty novels, some of which are still in demand, 
and all of which in their day had been printed and reprinted in 
England, Canada, the United States and Australia by the thou- 
sand. Yet she was able to show that during her entire literary 
career her income from this source had not averaged three hundred 
pounds a year. It is true that this result was due in some meas- 
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ure to the fact that she had been the victim of piracy and the 
rascality of unprincipled publishers who took advantage of the 
absence of international copyright, so that, as in the case of scores 
of other popular novelists, a ten pound note occasionally offered as 
a solatium by publishers of the better class, was all that ever came 
to her from this side of the Atlantic. Her publishers at home 
could not have treated her fairly, and for every shilling she made 
made a pound themselves. Probably she accepted any terms they 
offered, and signed egregiously unjust contracts without question 
or protest. Had her work been done in these days of interna- 
tional copyright and the surveillance of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, she would have made a better showing of earnings, 
but circulation is not invariably a measure of the earning power 
of a novel, and a certain class of fiction may still have a large 
sale without bringing to its producers as much as three hundred 
pounds a year. 

But let an author have the ability to produce fiction of a kind 
that hits the popular taste—to start his career with a Prisoner of 
Zenda, a Bonnie Briar Bush, a Stickit Minister, a King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, a Manzman or a Christian; let him be able to do 
strong and admirable work without any claim to such pre-emi- 
nence as Scott’s, Dickens’s, Thackeray’s or George Eliot’s; let his 
most partial critic be unable to exalt him above Bulwer, Reade or 
Trollope, and though the emoluments from his work may not sur- 
pass those received by the first group of writers when they were at 
their zenith, they far exceed those of the second group. 

I have before me a letter written by Charles Reade to a certain 
editor refusing to accept-so large a sum as the editor had offered 
on the ground that it was too much! “In my view of things, 
nothing is good that is not durable,” he writes, “and no literary 
business can be durable if the author takes all the profits. Pub- 
lishers will pay for their whistle, like other people, and will buy a 
name for more than it is worth unless it is connected with work 
that is valuable without a name.” The terms offered to him on 
this occasion were $100 per 1,000 words (the vicious custom of 
fixing the price according to the number of words was prevalent 
even then), and all he would take was $70 per 1,000 words. Now- 
adays $100 per 1,000 words is a common fee for literary craftsmen 
who would hardly dare to claim equality either in enduring merit 
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or commercial value with the author of Never Too Late to Mera, 
and in one case I know of $130 per 1,000 words is regularly paid, 
while in another $175 per 1,000 was once demanded, and though 
refused in one market, may have been obtained elsewhere. In 
fact, the author of successful fiction is rapidly approaching the 
point where he will take all the profit, and the outlook for the 
publisher is obscured by a hopeless gloom, which is not any more 
bearable to him from the consciousness that the author sees in it 
the shadow of retribution. A story illustrative of the relative 
position of the two is familiar in some of the clubs, and may be 
repeated here, though to have full effect it needs the oral mimicry 
of the sonorous speech and lofty manner of the very successful 
novelist who tells it of himself. His publisher approaches and 
says, “ Highflyer, I want your next book.” “ Very good, Buck- 
ram, you shall have it.” “On what terms, Highflyer?” “Two 
shillings per copy on a six shilling book.” Buckram collapses, 
being driven to drink in despair, and a week elapses before he re- 
appears with a humbled manner to say, “ Highflyer, I accept 
your terms.” 

A royalty of two shillings a copy on a book that retails at six 
shillings a copy could scarcely be afforded by any publisher, no 
matter how large the editions, but some of the royalties paid in 
England—not many, but a few—do not fall far short of this daz- 
zling and enviable percentage of “ thirty-three and a third ” of the 
retail price. Let us figure on one novel of which I have some 
information. The author received $18,000 for its use serially in 
the United States, and about the same sum for its use in an 
English magazine during the same period—that is, $36,000 in all. 
When it had run its course through twelve numbers of the maga- 
zines, it became his property again to publish in a book. The 
book was published at six shillings a copy there, and here at a 
dollar andahalfacopy. Altogether, fully one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of it (probably more) have been sold, and assum- 
ing the royalty to be only twenty per cent., we have $45,000 to 
add to the previously mentioned $36,000. This gives us a total 
of $81,000—far more than George Eliot received for her master- 
piece or Disraeli in the heyday of his glory as the prodigy of 
polities and literature for his, or Thackeray, the supreme genius 
of English fiction, for his. Yet the earning power of the book is 
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by no means exhausted. Cheaper editions are to appear, adding 
to the revenue, and royalties for serial use in far-off colonies, The 
Cape, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and the rights of 
translation are still to be reckoned, and then the story is to be 
turned into a play, which is not likely to bring the author less 
than $50,000, and may bring him twice or thrice $50,000 more. 
This, of course, is a very exceptional case, and such a success is 
not often repeated, but the successful practice of the art of the 
novelist is in many instances nowadays as lucrative as the practice 
of law or medicine or painting, which it never was before. 

Times have indeed changed, but it is only fiction, and fiction 
of the popular sort, that has found itself in a golden age. I do 
not suppose that such writers as Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Lecky, or any of the producers of standard works of philoso- 
phy, or history, or criticism, find themselves better off now than 
they were before. 

How, then, can we account for the “boom?” I believe that 
the principal cause of it is to be found in the recourse of a tired 
people to fiction as a recreation, and the consequent temptation 
that exists to withdraw literary ability from other forms of activ- 
ity to that which pleases the largest number of readers. Stories 
were never before read so much as they are now, and they are dis- 
placing other kinds of books. The author or his agent can exact 
vastly better terms than he could have done in earlier days. His 
position has been improved by international copyright, which se- 
cures for him a return for his work wherever it is reprinted, and 
by the enlightenment which the Incorporated Society of Authors 
has afforded him as to the proper method of dealing with pub- 
lishers. The multiplication of American magazines, and their 
impetuosity in presenting the latest sensation at whatever cost, 
have also augmented his profits enormously. Revenue flows to 
him from not one but many channels, and when the main stream 
is exhausted, procreant rivulets spring from minor sources © 
swell the golden tide of remuneration. 

Take the history of one novel I know of. It first appeared 
as a serial in a magazine, then in the old-fashioned three volume 
form; then in a single volume at six shillings. and then in “ pic- 
ture boards ” at two shillings a copy. Even when the sale of the 
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ity. A provincial daily, unable to afford the cost of original work, 
even of that manifolded by “ syndicates,” was willing to pay fifty 
pounds for the privilege of reprinting it from week to week. 

The British author’s position is strengthened by the stringency 
of his own copyright laws also. The American newspaper helps 
itself freely from the contents of the best periodicals here, seldom 
acknowledging its indebtedness with more than a grudging line 
of italics. Freebooting on a similar scale would never be toler- 
ated in England. I remember the case of a Liverpool paper 
which took or “ conveyed,” as Pistol would say, a story from the 
New York Times, believing it to bea piece of unprotected Ameri- 
can work. It belonged, however, to The Cornhill Magazine, and 
the publishers of that periodical promptly sued the Liverpool edi- 
tor for infringement of copyright. He explained how he had been 
mistaken, and made apologies, and had influential friends who in- 
terceded for him. The publishers were very sorry, and would have 
liked to be lenient, but, really, they had suffered so much from 
similar offenses that they would be obliged to prosecute. Prose- 
cute they did, and the case was compromised only by a payment 
of nearly one hundred pounds. 

Thus it is that, protected in foreign markets as well as at home, 
and living in a period when his relations with his publishers are 
stripped of all sentiment and based on the simplest commercial 
considerations, the popular novelist rises to an affluence not in- 
ferior to that of pre-eminent specialists in law and medicine, and 
earns more than the President of the United States, the Lord 
Chancellor of England or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The literary agent must not be overlooked in accounting for 
the “boom.” Usually a shrewd man of business, he makes bar- 
gains for the author, and pushes all the work intrusted to him 
after the noisy and mendacious manner of the advance agent of 
acircus. He flourishes the trampet and beats the big drum 
for each of his clients in turn, and if it is Highflyer who has 
a novel for sale, the possible purchaser isadvised that, of all novel- 
ists, Highflyer is the one who has the largest sales and commands 
the highest prices, while if Highflyer is out of the market and 
Windebagge or somebody else is in it, it is he who is proclaimed 
paragon. There are agents and agents, of course—some of them 
entirely unobjectionable; but one of a familiar type seems to think 
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that editors and publishers are fools who can be imposed upon to 
any extent, and who have no judgment of their own and no 
knowledge of the profession in which he himself is an interloper. 
The publisher is the author’s natural agent, but it is to the benefit 
of this middleman to create discord between the two, and fre- 
quently he succeeds in doing it. His methods, like his manners, 
are bad, and rather than submit to his extortions and impudence 
more than one strong house has ceased to consider the work of the 
authors who are only accessible through him. To a certain ex- 
tent he might be useful, at least so far as relieving hypersensitive 
creatures from the irritation almost unavoidable in business trans- 
actions, but he is not content with so simple an office. The more 
manuscripts he sells and the higher the price he obtains the larger 
are his own commissions. The young author in his hands who has 
made a success at the start, is not allowed to choose his own 
time for further work and to prepare for it, but is urged and 
tempted to add book to book until he becomes a diffuse and te- 
dious hack, undesired by anybody, undesired even by the literary 
agent himself. An instance occurs to me. The young author 
was “boomed ” so persistently that in order to fulfill his orders 
he had to rise at four in the morning, and then, sitting down with 
a type-writer before him and a phonograph at his elbow, he would 
carry along two stories at once. His first book was an instant suc- 
cess when it appeared a few years ago, but his last manuscript, 
delivered “as per invoice” in the words of the agent, has been 
rejected by thirteen different periodicals, and is still in the mar- 
ket. “As per invoice” expresses the agent’s view of literature 
precisely. 


Wituram H. RIDEING. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF KOREA. 


BY HOMER B. HULBERT. 


THESE are red-letter days for the little empire of Korea. 
Never since the year 1122 B. C. has she known complete inde- 
pendence until within the past few months. During all those 
years there was never a time when her allegiance was not de- 
manded by one or other of her neighbors, and when influences 
and forces, over which she had no control, were not moulding 
her to their own designs. To-day she owes allegiance to no one, 
and no power stands behind the throne to threaten or cajole its 
royal occupant into any course of action that does not meet with 
his own approval. It may not be uninteresting to follow out the 
steps which have led to this result. 

When the Manchus, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, overran Korea, brought the king to bay in the mountain 
fortress of Nam-han and there forced an abject surrender, they 
set up a stone on which was carved the evidences of Korea’s vas- 
salage to China. In one sense it was vassalage, and in another it 
was not. China never claimed the right to regulate her internal 
policy nor to meddle with her foreign policy. Her attitude 
toward the peninsular kingdom has always been that of a patron 
rather than that of a master. She more than once disclaimed 
responsibility for Korea’s misdeeds, and disavowed any active in- 
terest in the affairs of the peninsula. From time immemorial it 
has been customary for Korea to send an annual embassy to 
Peking to present the compliments of the King and offer some 
small token of allegiance. While the Emperor accepted these 
signs of vassalage, he never took upon himself to do more than 
advise in regard to Korean affairs. 

Such was tle condition of affairs in the peninsula when in 
1864 the present King, now Emperor, came to the throne. The 
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deceased King had left no heir and the duty of nominating his 
successor devolved on the one who should secure pessession of the 
royal seals. The Queen Dowager Cho entered the apartment 
where the King lay dying and succeeded in getting the seals from 
the Queen, who did not dare to refuse, since the Dowager was her 
senior. As successor to the throne a boy twelve years of age was 
nominated, who belonged to acollateral branch of the royal family. 
At that age he was, of course, not able to handle the reins of gov- 
ernment, and his father, the celebrated Tai Wun Kun, became 
Regent until he should attain his majority; This Regent was a 
man of indomitable will, striking personality and tenacity of 
purpose. Whatever may be said of his \mistakes, his rule was 
never less than strong. Royalty in Korea has often been so sur- 
rounded and hedged in that the nominal ruler has had little to 
do in the work of administering the government, but it was not 
so in his case. He was the actual as well as nominal ruler. 

One of the first questions that came up after his assumption of 
the Regency was in reference to the opening of Korea to foreign 
influences. This question was introduced in a way that delayed 
the opening of the'country for at least a decade and a half. 
Roman Catholic mission work had been carried on in Korea for 
nearly a century, sometimes by native converts alone, but more 
often by French priests, who entered the country early in the 
century. From the very first it was a proscribed religion, and at 
four different times severe persecutions have decimated the 
Church. In 1839 three French missionaries were executed. 
France, beyond sending threatening letters, did nothing by way 
of reprisal, and this naturally gave Korea a false sense of security, 
for she thought that what France did not do she could not do. 
For a full decade before the accession of the Regent to power, 
the government had been in the hands of a party that, while not 
favorable to Christianity, adopted a tolerant position. With the 
death of that King, however, the reins of power passed over into 
the hands of a party that was violently opposed to Christianity, 
and trouble was sure to follow. It is not certain that the Regent 
was at first inimical to the Church, for we are told by those who 
are conversant with the history of those days, that on one occa- 
sion he was about to use the Bishop as a commissioner to the 
Russians in the north, in order to persuade them not to push the 
matter of reciprocity of trade across the border. It is not un- 
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likely that the Regent was only negatively opposed to the Roman- 
ist propaganda, but he was forced to stronger measures by the 
party which had put him in power. However this may be, the 
matter came to a crisis when the Bishop and eight of his com- 
panions were seized and thrown into prison, from which they 
were brought forth only to meet the executioner’s axe. Soon a 
French fleet, under the command of Admiral Roze, appeared off 
the coast of Korea and sent messengers to the court demanding 
redress for the murder of the nine Frenchmen. As this was not 
answered, the Admiral landed his forces on the island of Kang- 
wha and stormed the town. But he had miscalculated the 
strength of the Koreans, and after a considerable party of his 
men had been entrapped among the mountains and severely 
handled, he set fire to the town, re-embarked his troopsand sailed 
away, leaving the Koreans to believe that they had been victori- 
ous. A general persecution was then ordered, and during the 
next three years ten thousand Christians were killed, not count- 
ing those who perished among the mountains from cold and 
hunger while trying to evade the persecutors. Thus it appears 
that Korea’s first introduction to foreign powers resulted in her 
hardening herself to all outside influences and determining to 
preserve her seclusion. 

. Shortly before the coming of the French, an American 
schooner, ‘‘ General Sherman,” had approached the shores of the 
northern province for the purpose of finding an opening for 
trade, and though warned by the government to desist, forced 
its way up the T'a-dong River on a high tide and grounded above 
the inner bar. The natural result was that the officers and crew 
were all massacred by the mob, with the acquiescence of the 
government. In 1871 the United States government took the 
matter up and sent an expedition under the command of Ad- 
miral Rogers to make an attempt to induce the Korean govern- 
ment to conclude a treaty of peace and friendship. A syrveying 
party from the fleet was fired upon by a Korean fort on Kang- 
wha, and a party was promptly landed and the fort taken, 
though every man of the garrison was shot down in the process. 
The mistake of the French was repeated, and when the Koreans 
saw the fleet sail away to China they felt sure that another of 
the great powers of the West had been humbled. The Regent 
erected a monument in the center of the city, on which was in- 
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scribed a fierce denunciation of any man who should dare men- 
tion the subject of treaties with the ‘‘ barbarians.” 

In 1873 the Regent was compelled to retire, for the King had 
long ago reached his majority and a new party had arisen, with 
the Queen as its patron. The cardinal point in the policy of this 
party was opposition to every plan of the Regent, in consequence 
of which the Japanese demand for the ratification of a treaty was 
acceded to and the document was signed at Kang-wha. In 1882 
occurred the soldiers’ rebellion, during which the Queen fled 
south for safety and the Regent was put back in power. The 
ousted party appealed to the Chinese for help, not because they 
liked the Chinese, but because without their help they could not 
regain their lost position. A Chinese force arrived, the Regent 
was spirited away to China and the Queen returned to Seoul and 
her party to control. 

From this time on, Chinese influence was overwhelming in the 
peninsula, A strong effort was made in 1884 to put it down, but 
without success. The Chinese had not, before 1882, laid claim 
to a right to interfere in Korean internal affairs, but now that an 
opportunity presented China resurrected her ancient claim to full 
suzerainty and tried to show the world that Korea was a vassal 
as well as a tributary state. She broke her convention with the 
Japanese by sending troops to Korea without first notifyng the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese made this a casus belli. 

The immediate net results of the war to Japan may be 
summed up as follows: (1.) The independence of Korea is 
guaranteed ; (2.) Japan shows the world her military power ; 
(3.) the weakness of China is demonstrated ; (4.) Japan gets a 
large indemnity. But China’s necessity was Russia’s opportun- 
ity. By forcing Japan to retrocede the Liao-tung peninsula, 
Russia established a claim upon China which she has not failed 
to press. It was adouble opportunity, for it cleared the way for 
her advance to the Yellow Sea, and it relieved her of all fear of 
armed opposition from China. It appears, then, that while Japan 
gained fame and a few dollars, Russia gained an. ascendency in 
Peking that was worth more than fame and a war indemnity. 
It might have been expected that Japan would maintain her as- 
cendency in Korea, but here fortune went against her. She 
miscalculated the endurance of the king, and one fine morning 
Japan awoke to the fact that the king was cozily housed in the 
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Russian Legation. From that moment Japanese influence was 
dead in Korea. The last semblance of her power had gone. 
Her money and time had been wasted, for the nominal inde- 
pendence of Korea looked dim that morning when the sun rose 
upon the Russian Legation turned into a palace. 

And now anew aspect has been given to Korean affairs. After 
gaining the overwhelming ascendency in Korea, after placing her 
agents at the head of Korean finances and in charge of her army, 
and that without fear of resistance from any power, Russia sud- 
denly abandons the ground, withdraws her supervision of the 
finances and the army, and puts everything back into the hands 
of the Korean government. To-day Korea stands at a point which 
she had never attained before. From 1122 B. C. she was China’s 
vassal until 1594 A. D. From about 500 A. D. until 1870 
Japan claimed suzerainty also, and enforced it from time to 
time. From 1894 until 1896 Japan directed affairs in Seoul, 
and from 1896 until a few weeks ago Russia has been all- 
powerful. But to-day the definite withdrawal of Russian super- 
vision leaves Korea an absolutely independent power for the first 
time in her history of over three thousand years. 

It is hardly pertinent to inquire into the reasons for Russia’s 
abandonment of Korea. They are probably known only in the 
council-chamber of the Czar. Many conjectures have been made; 
her more important work in China, her desire to propitiate the 
Korean people who are so violently opposed to her work there, the 
desire to conciliate Japan, and thus secure her neutrality in case 
of war. All these have been put forth as the reasons for the 
move, but none of them seems to fit the case perfectly. The last 
is, however, the most plausible. Whatever the reason may be, we 
can rest assured that it is in perfect accord with her policy of 
steady advance in the East, and that it does not mean the ultimate 
abandonment of any coign of vantage. If she abandons Korea 
to-day it is only to gain some greater advantage at some other 
point or at some other time. 

As Korea sets out in the course of absolutely independent 
empire it is of interest to inquire what her equipment is and on 
what forces she may depend in carving out a career. 

In the first place the spoils system is one of the heirlooms of 
the realm. From time immemorial the sweets of office have been 
the most tempting thing that Korean life had to offer. It has 
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been the swiftest if not the only road to fortune, and nepotism is 
a recognized principle in the distribution of the good things. 
This has been specially true since the year 1575, which beheld the 
formation of the great political parties. They originated in a 
petty quarrel between two of the officials, and such a thing as a 
platform or a policy has never been known among them. Their 
only reason for existence is that they facilitate the redistribution 
of the offices when there is a change of administration, or when, 
by hook or crook, the “outs” become the “ins.” If a’ man 
wants to gain office he must join one or other of these parties and 
become identified with them. 

Secondly, Koreans have the same low opinion of a military 
career that prevails in China, and which always did and always 
will make astrong army an impossibility. When to become a 
soldier is to drop into well-nigh the lowest social stratum, and 
when military rank always gives way to civil rank, no man who 
aspires to make a career for himself will enter the army. It is 
only a possible stepping-stone to something better, and so good 
discipline and good service are alike impossible. Every soldier 
knows his general would leave the service in a moment if a civil 
office of corresponding grade were open to him; the general 
knows that every soldier who would become possessed of an ucre 
of land or enough money to stock a street booth would desert 
the army. As aconsequence the army shares with the Budd- 
hist monasteries the distinction of being the receptacle of the 
indolence and worthlessness of the country. 

These are the two disadvantages under which the kingdom 
works, and they form, indeed, a heavy handicap; but in spite 
of it all there are many hopeful factors which tend to neutralize 
these factors. 

In the first place the removal of all superintendence of a foreign 
nature removes a temptation which parties have been subjected 
to, of leaning up against the foreign power and acting in an ar- 
bitrary way, knowing that their backers would support them. 
To-day every party stands on its own footing and enjoys the moral 
support of no outside power. This may prove a benefit or it may 
prove an unmitigated evil. A few years ago it would probably 
have proved the latter, but during the last two years there has been 
a rapid education of the people of Korea through the columns of 
The Independent, a paper in the native speech of Korea, edited 
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by a naturalized American citizen who is of Korean birth. The 
Koreans have come to know what good government might be, and 
no party would be rash enough to ignore a popular demand for 
decent administration if that demand were loudly made. There 
is to-day such a thing as public spirit among a large class of the 
Korean people, and it is sure to increase rather than diminish. 
It is to be hoped that absolute independence and consequent 
responsibility will have a sobering effect upon party rapacity, and 
that the Koreans in power will try, at least, to carry out the plans 
for the betterment of the country which foreign superintendence 
has pointed out. 

Again, Korea possessesa customs service that is excelled no- 
where in the world. Atits head are Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians and representatives of other Western lands who, while not 
interested in politics, exert a powerful influence for good upon 
the whole management of the country. The five open ports of 
Korea may expect to become model settlements, as three of them, 
indeed, already are. The growing import and export trade is 
slowly leavening the whole interior of Korea and enlightenment 
cannot but result. The growing coastwise trade, by rendering 
local famines next to impossible, will make less probable such 
popular uprisings as that of the Zong-haks and the “‘ Righteous 
Army,” for these originated, as all uprisings in Korea do, in lack 
of food. This, in turn, should render less necessary the maintain- 
ing of astanding army. Only such force would be necessary as 
the thorough policing of the country would demand. 

The industrial enterprises which have sprung up in the 
peninsula are of great importance, although they are as yet 
limited to less than half adozen ventures. The railroad that is 
soon to be opened between the capital and its seaport will be an 
object lesson that cannot fail to have great influence in giving 
the people a taste for modern things. The mining concession 
in the north is breaking down the ancient prejudices of the 
people who, from the earliest times, have feared the evil spirits 
of the earth more than they have coveted the wealth that lay 
hidden beneath. The electric street car plant that is on its way 
from America will introduce the Koreans to the greatest me- 
chanical mystery of the century, and, by showing them the limi- 
tations of their own knowledge and skill, will make them push 
forward to the attainment of better things. 
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Educational enterprise has secured a sound footing in the 
country. A thorough English school is doing much to lay 
the foundation for and to give a taste fora general education, 
as distinguished from the narrow curriculum of the Chinese clas- 

_sics, which as yet forms the whole of a Korean education. A 
normal school under foreign instruction is preparing men to take 
in hand the work of public instruction throughout the country 
as fast as the prejudices of the people will permit. Schools for 
French, Japanese and Russian also flourish, and the government 
seems to realize that these diverging lines of education are neces- 
sary to the welfare of the country. Mission schools are doing 
much to popularize the pursuit of a well rounded education as 
well as to instil the principles of Christian morality into the 
minds of the people. 

It may be confidently believed that there lies in store for Korea 
no social cataclysm like that which swept over Japan thirty years 
ago, and which has borne such marvelous fruit. The Korean is 
more like the Chinese. Whatever changes come, they will come 
gradually, after being tested thoroughly ; but once having come 
they will remain. There will be no such reaction as that which 
Japan has seen during the past half decade. ‘The conservative 
temperament is not all bad. Social inertia is as natural and as 
necessary as physical inertia. 

The way of a bird in the air, of a snake on a rock and of a 
man with a maid are all proverbially difficult things to prophesy 
about, but perhaps not more so than the turn that political events 
will take in the far East. Whatever happens, Korea will be an 
interested spectator, perhaps an active factor. Now that all 
foreign control has been thrown off, it is difficult to see what com- 
bination could draw Korea into the maelstrom of war, unlessit be 
that she might form fighting ground for others. Perhaps we 
may apply to Korea the words used by Pere Hyacinthe, in speak- 
ing of Judea: ‘* The Little States! They are constituted by the 
hand of God, and I trust in Him that they never will be removed. 
He has placed them between the Great States as a negation to 
universal empire, a pacific obstacle to the shocks of their power 
and the plots of their ambition.” 


Homer B. HvuLsBerr. 


THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


BY ALLAN HENDRICKS. 


EverY well established system of water transportation has 
developed for itself the type of vessel that will best and most eco- 
nomically perform its services, and these types vary as widely as 
the conditions of the different trades in which they ply. The 
steamboat of the Mississippi River and its tributaries has long 
been considered the most distinctive of all American steam craft ; 
but in the last few years there has been evolved upon the Great 
Lakes a model of freight carrier that is almost as individual as 
the Western river boat. 

This type, to which all the largest lake freight carriers of re- 
cent build belong, and which is by far the most economical ves- 
sel for the conveyance of such freights as form the main items of 
Great Lake commerce, differs widely in design and construc- 
tion from the ocean freighter or the older lake craft. The con- 
ditions under which transportation upon the lakes is carried on 
are by no means those that control on the ocean, and the require 
ments of each sort of transportation have produced the vessel 
best fitted to serve its ends. In length and in beam the new 
lake boats compare favorably with the better class of ocean-going 
cargo boats, but their depth is only two-thirds that of many of 
the latter. The carrying capacity of boats built on the lake 
model far exceeds that of ocean vessels of the same draft; in fact, 
of two boats of equal length and beam, one a Jake freighter of 
the latest model and the other a salt water vessel, the lake 
steamer will carry as much on a draft of nineteen feet as will the 
ocean freighter on a draft of twenty-six feet. Two considerations 
which the lake shipbuilder constantly has in mind are, first, 
great carrying capacity on shallow draft, and second, such con- 
struction as will permit the greatest speed in loading and dis- 
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charging the coarse freight for which the vessel is designed. 
Perhaps the most radical departure from the style of vessel em- 
ployed on salt water was brought about by the remarkable devel- 
opment of the iron ore trade, which in tonnage is now the 
greatest of lake shipments. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes has grown in an astonish- 
ing degree. The United States government already has done 
much in the way of improving the channels and harbors of the 
system, and the increase in the number and size of the vessels 
forming the lake merchant marine has kept pace with the deep- 
ening of the waterways, or rather it has been retarded only by it. 
The depth of water in the inter-lake passages at present is only 
sufficient for vessels drawing seventeen feet, but improvements 
now under way contemplate a navigable depth of almost nineteen 
feet. The new freight boats are designed to carry full cargoes 
on a draft of about twenty feet, and it is probable that before 
many years further improvements will give that depth through- 
out the lakes. These boats have very flat bottoms, lines that are 
by no means graceful, and a large number of hatchways, so 
spaced as to suit the docks and elevators of the lake por's. The 
midship section of such a vessel closely resembles that of arather 
shallow box, and this not only in its exterior shape, but also in 
its unbroken interior space. The heavier woather that ocean 
vessels have to meet demands stronger construction than is re- 
quired in the lake craft, and because of their lightness and sim- 
plicity of design, the latter cost less in proportion to. their ton- 
nage than do the steamers of the high seas. 

In most of the new lake freighters there is no deck between 
the spar deck and the water bottom, and the bulkheads are few 
in comparison with the number on an ocean vessel. ‘The water 
bottoms are safeguards against damage by grounding in shallow 
channelways, and they also give stability when, as frequently 
happens, vessels must go westward without cargo to load at up- 
lake ports. The engines are placed in the extreme stern in order 
not to interfere with the rapid handling of freight, and as the 
speed required is not great, high power is unnecessary. The 
coal bunkers are small, and all the machinery is less powerful 
and less expensive than that on an ocean-going cargo boat. The 
docks at which these large lake vessels load and discharge their 
cargoes are supplied with faoilities for transferring freight with 
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a speed not attained in any ocean port, and hence the boats do 
not carry the many winches and derricks of salt water freighters, 

Such are the vessels of the new lake fleet, designed to engage 
in the grain, iron ore, and coal trade. So far as their internal 
plan is concerned, the cargo capacity is cut by the bulkheads intoa 
few large spaces, each of which is reached by several very broad 
hatchways. Into these spaces the bulk freight for which the 
boats are built is loaded with remarkable despatch, but in such 
vessels freight of that description only can profitably be carried. 
Ocean steamers, or lake steamers engaging in more general trade, 
must be of a design such as is suitable for a miscellaneous cargo 
in order that any freight may be loaded. The older vessels of the 
lake fleet, except for their small size, more nearly approach the 
ocean-going type. So rapid has been the evolution of the present 
lake freighter, and so different is it from the older craft, that the 
latter have lost value out of all proportion to their age. 

The value of the Great Lakes system as an avenue for water 
transportation may be shown by a glance at the shipping upon it. 
The registered tonnage of the merchant marine of the United 
States upon salt water is 838,187, while that upon the lakes is 
1,324,068. Statistics compiled by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Navigation show that on June 30, 1895, the number of 
steam vessels of 1,000 tons or over then plying the lakes was 360, 
whereas the number of such vessels registered on the entire sea- 
board was 309, including the great Atlantic steamers of the 
American line. It is further shown that the combined tonnage 
of the 360 lake vessels was 643,260 gross tons, while the gross 
tonnage of the 309 vessels sailing other waters was 652,598. Ac- 
cording to the same statistics there were on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts at that date 626 iron or steel vessels aggregating 596,680 
gross tons. On the lakes there were 194 such vessels, but their 
aggregate tonnage was 301,753. Thus the average gross tonnage 
of boats of that class on the lakes was 1,555, whereas that of coast 
vessels was 953. 

These figures may seem surprising to the summer wanderer 
who regards the lakes principally as comfortable hot-weather re- 
sorts. Nevertheless it is true that barring one line cf passenger 
steamships upon the Atlantic, the average size of lake steamers 
is much greater than that of the American salt water fleet. Nor 
is the tonnage of the vessels out of proportion to the amount of 
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freight secking transportation by them, although there has been 
much wild guessing as to its volume. It is impossible to be ex- 
act in stating the aggregate annual freight movement on the 
lakes, for the reason that government customs regulations permit 
vessels to take on or discharge freight at intermediate points 
without giving an account of its amount. A committee of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association reported in January, 1896, that 
slightly less than thirty million net tons of freight had been car- 
ried by vessels passing the city of Detroit in the year 1895. This 
statement was based in part upon estimates, and it does not in- 
clude the commerce between ports on the upper lakes, such as 
that between Duluth and Chicago. ‘There are about twice as 
many clearances of vessels from lake ports as there are from all 
the seaports of the United States. This, however, seems less 
astonishing when it is remembered that inasmuch as the voyages 
are short, one vessel clears many times in the course of a season. 
It must also be remembered in all computations of lake commerce 
that while there is more or less local traffic on the lower lakes 
during the entire year, the season for through shipment lasts 
only while the waterways connecting the lakes are unclosed by 
ice. Nor should it be forgotten that the figures are of tonnage 
only ; ocean freights are of much greater intrinsic value. 
Although the United States can claim no commercial suprem- 
acy upon the high seas, the commerce of the great lakes is almost 
entirely hers. Only eleven per cent of the tonnage registered 
upon the lakes is Canadian. Not alone in a commercial sense do 
the Great Lakes belong to the United States; much more than 
half the surface of the lake system lies within the limits of this 
country. Itisasystem by no means insignificant in size. From 
Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, to Ogdensburg, near the 
foot of Lake Ontario, the eastern lake port of the United States, 
the distance is 1235 miles. No other inland waterway equals it 
in size or in advantage of position, and the shipping upon it 
attests its importance to the country. The growth of that ship- 
ping is remarkable ; probably the history of commerce does not 
show its counterpart, yet it has by no means attained its greatest 
proportions. Beyond question its development would be stim- 
ulated by the construction of a waterway through which lake 
freights could reach the ocean without their bulk being broken. 
At Buffalo, the Erie canal, now being improved by the State of 
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New York to a navigable depth of eight feet, connects Lake Erie 
with the Hudson River, but all over the Great Lake basin there 
is a demand for a deeper canal to tidewater. 

The project for a canal by which lake steamers should be en- 
abled to reach the Atlantic is no new thing, and for more than 
ten years it has been strongly advocated by those interested in the 
commerce of the lakes. A number of routes for such a water- 
way have been proposed, but as yet no survey of any one of them 
has been completed. Owing in great part to the efforts of the 
Deep Waterway Association, a body composed of men actively 
concerned in lake shipping, Congress in 1895 created a Deep 
Waterways Commission for the purpose of investigating the 
feasibility of building such a canal “as shall enable vessels en- 
gaged in ocean commerce to pass to and fro between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean.” Early in the year following, the 
commission reported that such a canal should ultimately have a 
depth of twenty-eight feet, and that the government would be 
justified in undertaking the work. It further recommended that 
surveys be made for such acanal. Later in the same year Con- 
gress appropriated funds for the purpose, and the surveys are now 
being made. 

While the Deep Waterways Commission were engaged upon 
their labor, Congress authorized the Secretary of War to have 
made an examination and estimates of cost of a canal “ of sufficient 
capacity to transport the tonnage of the lakes to the sea.” What- 
ever the purpose of Congress may have been, the act was less 
particular in its terms than the one previously passed, and it 
allowed an investigation into the question of what depth of canal 
would be best in the light of all the interests involved. By direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War a preliminary examination was made 
by Major Thomas W. Symons, of the Engineer Corps. After 
careful consideration of the subject Major Symons reported that 
a ship canal capable of floating a large ocean steamer would not 
be of sufficient benefit to justify its construction ; but that acanal 
of about 12 feet depth, designed to carry barges of about 1500 
tons burden, such as could safely be towed to any part of the 
Great Lake system, would meet the demands of commerce and 
should be built. 

Two propositions are thus before Congress : first, to construct 
a 28 foot waterway from the lakes to tidewater, at a total 
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cost of more than $300,000,000, for the surveys of which the sum 
of $150,000 already has beeen appropriated ; and second, to build 
a similar canal of a depth of 12 feet, at a cost of about 
$50,000,000. 

It has become apparent that the vessels of the old lake fleet 
are not able to compete with the larger modern cargo carriers on 
the same waters. Nevertheless, in order to secure the maximum 
usefulness of these new vessels and thus enable them to cut rates 
to the lowest figura, they must be able to carry full cargoes. In 
order to permit this, further dredging than that at present under 
way will be required. What was sufficient in 1890 is insufficient 
to-day ; then 2,500 tons was thought a large cargo on the lakes, 
whereas 5,000 tons is now common. It must be remembered that 
through freight rates are established by the large vessels, and it 
is said that were they able to load to their full capacity they 
could be operated at a profit on rates much lower than are now 
charged. What the deepening of the channels means to lake 
commerce may be shown by a statement made by the builder of 
one of the large steel ore-carriers recently added to the fleet. He 
estimated that on a draft of 144 feet the boat would carry 4,180 
tons, and that on a draft of 19 feet it would carry 6,680 tons. 
The estimate on light draft has been proved by trial to be within 
the capacity of the vessel, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the heavier can be carried on the given draft when the connect- 
ing channels of the lake system are deep enough to permit it. 

Freight boats on the lakes now meet a stronger competition 
by the railways than ever before, and in this the railways have 
aided themselves by establishing, between advantageous ports, 
ferry lines upon which loaded cars are carried, thus enabling them 
to transfer their freight across a lake without unloading it. The 
heavy terminal and transfer charges at Chicago are said to have 
had much to do with the growth of the car ferry system. Inas- 
much as a large part of the weight of every car ferry cargo 
consists of cars, it would seem that the cost of transporting mer- 
chandise by car ferry must be very great, and that the maintenance 
of such ferry lines in places where they are not absolutely neces- 
sary is thus a matter of doubtful expedience. Nevertheless, there 
are more than a dozen lines operating on the lakes. The capacity 
of the largest ferry is about thirty cars. Of them the one best 
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nac, which is able to crush her way through three feet of ice. 
Besides the car ferries, many of the larger railways having impor- 
tant lake ports on their routes either own, or operate in connec- 
tion with, lines of steamers, and thus are able to bill through 
freight advantageously by acombination of land and water trans- 
portation. 

The canals built by the United States on the Great Lake sys- 
tem are free in every respect. Of these, that at Sault Ste. Marie 
is the most important. Nor is its importance only local ; in point 
of tonnage it is the greatest canal in the world. By means of it 
and the locks at its lower end vessels are enabled to pass the falls 
of the St. Mary’s River, down which the waters of Lake Superior 
flow to the lower lakes. There are now two locks in the Ameri- 
can canal at the “Soo,” and one in the canal on the Canadian 
shore. The American locks lie side by side, and a vessel may 
nass the falls through either one. 

These canals are open to navigation during a season of about 
222 days; for the remainder of the year they are closed by ice. 
In the season of 1895, 17,956 vessels passed through the locks, of an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 16,806,781, carrying 15,062,- 
580 tons of freight, the estimated value of which was $159,575, 130. 
During the twelve months of that year, 3,334 vessels, of a net 
registered tonnage of 8,448,246 passed through the Suez Canal. 
By way of further comparison, it may be roughly stated that in 
the same year thirty thousand vessels, with a tonnage of thirty 
millions, entered and cleared at the ocean and gulf ports of the 
United States, The tonnage of the St. Mary’s Falls Canal repre- 
sents almost the entire commerce of Lake Superiovr, as very little 
of the trade on that lake is local. In 1870, there passed through 
the canal 691,000 tons of freight; in 1880, 1,734,800 tons; in 
1890, the tonnage had increased to 9,041,213, and it bids fair to 
grow yearly for a long time to come. The freight traffic through 
the canals in 1897 was almost 2,000,000 tons greater than in the 
previous year. In spite of this there were fewer vessel passages, 
thus showing the increase in the size of ships employed. Meas- 
ured by value, the greatest shipments through the canal are 
flour, wheat, iron ore, copper, lumber and coal. Of these the 
first five are carried to Eastern markets; the coal is loaded for 
the return trip, and the west-bound tonnage, most of which 
is coal, is only about three-eighths of that east-bound. 
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A small proportion of the vessels equipped with sails navigate 
by means of their sail power. These craft ply between inter- 
mediate ports and do not engage in through trade from the head 
to the foot of the Great Lake system. All of them are schooner- 
rigged, and most of them are towed by steamers, using their sails 
to aid them only when the wind is fair. Some are thoroughly 
seaworthy craft, able to fight their way through any weather, but 
others are bluff tow barges with sail power inadequate for general 
navigation. In several of the trades on the lakes, particularly 
the transportation of iron ore, it is the practice to employ fleets 
of such barges drawn by steamers. This method of transporta- 
tion is the result of the need for carrying large quantities of 
heavy bulk freight on shallow draft. It is probable that with 
increased depth of water it will be less used, although for a num- 
ber of years it has proved serviceable and economical in the 
coastwise coal trade on the Atlantic. Such a method of freight- 
carrying would not be practicable in long voyages on the rougher 
seas, and the question of its expediency on the lakes yet seems to 
be somewhat doubtful. In late years steam towing machines 
have been much used upon the lakes, and by their aid some of 
the greatest physical disadvantages encountered in such naviga- 
tion have been obviated. The towing machine consists in brief 
of a drum controlled by steam cylinders, the hawser being passed 
around the drum and the resistance of the tow being borne by the 
cylinders. When the strain on the hawser is suddenly increased 
by the movement of either vessel in a seaway, the drum pays out 
the hawser to meet it, gathering the cable again when the un- 
usual strain is eased. With such machines steel towing cables 
are used ; by the old method only hemp hawsers were practicable, 
for the reason that there is no elasticity in steel, and thus it 
could not stretch when the steamer and her tow were pitching in 
a sea. 

Some of the tow barges are built of steel, and all of the whale- 
backs, or ‘‘ pigs,” az the lake sailors call them, are so con- 
structed. The whaleback is another distinct type of lake craft, 
but one that is far outnumbered by the vessels of the model al- 
ready described. Some of them are provided with steampower, 
but most of the fleet are tow barges. The first whaleback was 
built in 1887. The purpose of the designer was to make a ves- 
sel that would be cheap and at the same time have great carrying 
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capacity. It was also claimed that on account of their peculiar 
shape they would more readily answer the strain of a tow rope. 
In spite of the claims of their builders, whalebacks have not 
found general favor in the sight either of lake vessel owners or 
of sailors. In appearance they are exceedingly awkward craft, 
but the freshwater Jackie dislikes them because they are uncom- 
fortable in rough weather, and because, as he says, they “‘ ice- 
up” badly in the winter season. 

On no other waters are cargoes of equal size carried on so 
shallow a draft, and nowhere else has such rapidity in loading 
and discharging cargo been attained. In a trade, the season for 
which lasts through only two-thirds of the year, and where the 
average cargo is carried under 600 miles, a number of trips must 
be made in a season, and thus speed in handling cargo assumes 
an importance that it does not have elsewhere. One thousand 
bushels of wheat a minute is not an uncommon rate at which to 
load such a cargo. Iron ore is dumped into vessels at the rate of 
1,506 tons an hour, and some of the ore docks on Lake Erie are 
capable of unloading ore ships of from 3,500 to 5,000 tons in 
twelve hours. There are several car-dumping machines in use on 
the lakes, by means of which the contents of ordinary coal cars 
are readily transferred to vessels. With these machines from 
fifteen to twenty cars of coal can be emptied in an hour, and ves- 
sels of 3,500 tons have been loaded in ten hours. The average 
time consumed by a vessel of the new lake fleet in handling cargo 
is said to be about fifty-eight days in aseason, and the loss of time 
on account of weather about 44 days. 

Of passenger boats, the twin white steamers North Land and 
North West, plying between Buffalo and Duluth, and the black- 
hulled Manitou, running from Chicago to Mackinac, represent 
the best development of steamship building upon the lakes. The 
two first named boats are 383 feet long over all, with a horse 
power of 7,000 and a speed exceeding 21 miles. The Manitou is 
295 feet over all. These are exclusively passenger boats, and in 
equipment equal most of the Atlantic liners. Of lake freight 
boats the Coralia, the Sir Henry Bessemer, and the Sir William 
Siemens, duplicate vessels, are the finest examples. They are 432 
feet over all, with a beam of 48 feet and adepth of 28 feet. The 
largest of the Canadian fleet is the Manitoba, 303 feet over all, 
with a gross tonnage of 2,615. 
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The sailor of the Great Lakes has no easy berth ; perhaps 
some phases of his life are harder than those of his salt water 
brother. In almost every case he has acquired his knowledge of 
seamanship upon the water he sails, and it is his habit to look 
down on ocean navigation as an occupation requiring less skill 
and hardihood. Fierce storms sweep the cruising grounds of 
each of them, but while the salt water mariner meets rough 
weather on the open sea, or with land close aboard on but one 
side of him, the lake sailor is never very far from a lee shore. 
He is at all times sailing waters more crowded than any part of 
the Atlantic highway, and from time to time he must pick his 
course through shallow channels that not only are thronged with 
shipping, but in themselves are narrow and intricate. It should 
be remembered, too, that most of the lake harbors are only river 
mouths, with from 150 to 300 feet of entrance-way, and in most 
cases they have very small area within, Frequently it is no easy 
task to enter such a harbor when the wind is blowing a gale and 
the sea is running high, and the presence of other craft increases 
the hazard. The shoals which lie outside some of the harbor 
mouths add to the danger, particularly when the sea is heavy. 
Vessels are wrecked each year while attempting to enter port. 
Storms come quickly and with little warning on the Great Lakes, 
and even in summer these waters sometimes are swept by gales 
that force the strongest vessels to seek shelter. Moreover, owing 
to the shortness of the season, lake captains endeavor to keep 
their vessels in service up to the last possible day, and thus as 
late as October or November, when navigation is most dangerous, 
but when the grain crop is moving and freights are high, they 
brave weather that a more prudent class of seamen would not 
face. 

The lake captain has no knowledge of the science of naviga- 
tion. Never is heout of sight of land for any length of time, and 
he must know his route almost as a river pilot knows the stream 
he sails. In truth, so far as following his course goes, the lake 
captain is a pilot rather than a seaman. His steering is by com- 
pass and the shore line; never does he watch for the sun in 
order to ascertain his position by an observation. He depends 
in a large measure upon landmarks in finding his way, and when 
they are hidden by fog or a snow squall he must make the best 
guess he can. He has always at least one port to make in a day, 
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and sometimes two or three. In each of them there is enough 
routine work to keep him busy until he sails again. If he com- 
mands a freight boat he often has to shift his vessel from one 
dock to another, perhaps several times, in order to pick up 
all his cargo. No pilot meets him off a harbor to share his 
responsibility and steer his vessel in. He must not only keep 
the deck during storms and when entering and leaving port, but 
also during fogs and when the dense smoke from the forest fires 
of autumn lies on the water, for such well-travelled thoroughfares 
as he sails demand eternal vigilance. In harbor and at sea, the 
lake captain’s duties are many and his hours of labor long. 

The loss of life upon the lakes is said to be greater than that 
upon the ocean in proportion to the number of sailors employed, 
although it is much less than formerly. On March 1, 1895, 
4,946 vessels were registered on the Great Lakes. During that 
season of navigation 63 vessels, of an aggregate net tonnage of 
48,975, were totally lost, while very many times that number 
were wrecked or damaged, but not so seriously as to unfit them 
for future service. 

The chief problem in Great Lake navigation to-day is the 
depth of water. The work of the government in the way of im- 
provement heretofore has been in the deepening and widening of 
the connecting channels, the dredging and constructing of har- 
bors, and the protecting of waterways. It is possible that a 
slight but general lowering of the lake levels has resulted, while 
at the same time the depth of water in the channels has been in- 
creased. It does not seem improbable that the further deepening 
of the channels, the outflow from the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, and the construction of canals now under consideration 
by the government, will still further lower the levels. To offset 
this it is now strongly urged that a system of dams equipped with 
large discharge gates be built at the outlets of the lakes in order 
that the levels above may be raised, or at least maintained at 
mean stages. The plan is an adaptation of one that has long 
been employed by loggers on northwestern rivers. There seems 
little doubt that the outflow of the Chicago Canal will have an 
appreciable effect on the level of Lake Michigan. Estimates of: 
the probable fall vary from three inches to one foot. In many of 
the Lake Michigan ports this will be a matter of very serious im- 
portance, for the harbors are already very shallow. In fact, this 
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is true of most of the harbors of the Great Lake system ; the 
depths, as a rule, range from 16 to 18 feet, and many of them are 
maintained at that stage only by constant dredging. Even with- 
out such dutlets as the Chicago Canal and the proposed ship or 
barge canal to the sea, the water levels of the lakes appear to be 
receding, although insufficient data make it difficult to say how 
much. The stage of water fluctuates constantly ; it is highest in 
midsummer, and lowest in midwinter or early spring, and the 
rise and fall varies from one to four feet according to the rain- 
fall. It is seldom that unusually high or low water occurs in all 
of the lakes at the same time. 

The Great Lakes, with their inter-lake channels, have a water 
surface of 95,965 square miles, and a coast line in the United 
States of 3,075 miles. The sailing distance from Duluth to Buf- 
falo is 997 miles, and from Chicago to Buffalo the course meas- 
ures 929 miles. Lake Superior, with an area a little less than 
that of the State of Maine, is the largest, deepest and most beau- 
tiful of the Great Lakes, as it is the highest above the level of the 
sea. Despite the almost arctic climate of its winter season, the 
lake never freezes over, although ice closes the harbors and some- 
times makes out from the shore for several miles. The snow 
squalls that sweep the lake with varying frequency during nine 
months of the year add greatly to the danger of its navigation, 
while fogs may shut in upon it any time. Its mean level is 601 
feet above the sea. St. Mary’s River, through which its waters 
flow to the lower lakes, falls 18} feet at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Lake Michigan and Lake Huron are 580 feet above the sea 
level, and they are respectively 330 and 263 miles in length, 
Lake Erie is 250 miles long and has an average depth of only 30 
feet in its western portion, while at its deepest point it is only 
90 feet. Owing to its shallowness the water of the lake is very 
easily disturbed by storms, and for this reason lake sailors consider 
its navigation particularly hazardous. The result of observations 
upon Lake Erie show that several storms have caused differences 
in level between the two ends of the lake of from 12 to 15 feet. 
The mean level is 571 feet above the sea. 

Lake Ontario is the smallest and the lowest of the lakes. 
It is 190 miles long and 245 feet above the sea. The Welland 
Canal, which counects it with Lake Erie, allows the passage of 
boats of about 1,700 tons. Lake Ontario has fewer storms n 
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either of the other lakes, and it is not often obstructed by ice. 

In these days of great competition, every cut in the operating 
expenses of a common carrier means a corresponding cut in the 
rates of transportation. In railway service the cost of operation 
becomes less as the line of road is straightened, the grades cut 
down, the curves eased, and the weight and carrying capacity of 
the rolling stocks increased. So upon the lakes the deepening and 
straightening of the inter-lake channels, the dredging of the har- 
borg, and the employment of larger vessels, have lessened the cost 
of moving freight and permitted the reduction of rates. Lake 
. freight rates are already very low. Wheat, for instance, for five 
years, has been carried from Duluth to Buffalo at a lower aver- 
age rate per mile than such freight has obtained in the trade 
across the Atlantic. It is probable that on no other haul of equal 
length in th world are the freight rates so low as on the lakes at 
the present time, although the limit of reduction has not yet 
been reached. 

As increased carrying capacity is workiug a reduction of rail- 
way operaciag expenses in proportion to the amount of freight 
i handled, thus enubling railways to reduce their freight rates, so 
in order to maintain competition with them the vessels of the 
lake merchant marine must increase in tonnage. To-day the 
limit to such increase is the depth of water in the connecting chan- 
nels. With the completion of the projects in execution or under 
consideration by the government, the largest vessels now sailing 
‘ the lakes will be able to load to their full capacity. Twenty feet 
i may be considered the maximum draft that will be practicable in 
lake navigation for many years to come. Before that navigable 
depth is open from Duluth to Buffalo, lake shipyards will have 
produced vessels of such increased length and beam measure- 
ments that on the given draft they will have almost the carrying 
capacity of the largest cargo steamers in use to-day upon the 
i ocean. The present tendency is strongly toward the employment 

of larger vessels, and the astonishing growth of lake traffic would 
seem to promise that it will always justify the use of the largest 
carriers the channels will float. 


ALLAN HENDRICKS. 
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WHICH SHALL DOMINATE—SAXON OR SLAV? 


BY THE HON. DAVID MILLS, CANADIAN MINISTER OF JUSTICE, 


THE question of the future position of the United States 
among nations, is one of great interest and importance. Shall 
she unite with Russia, and endeavor to put an end to Anglo- 
Saxon leadership in the world, or shall she join with the British 
Empire in giving additional strength and assured permanency to 
that ascendancy? For a century the United States has acted 
upon the advice of Washington and ‘avoided entangling alli- 
ances.” Apart from the Civil War, in which slavery perished, 
her history has been mainly a history of peace, and her condition 
has not differed, in any marked degree, from that of a self- 
governing dependency. She has now reached the point where 
the road parts, and circumstances aré forcing her to abandon her 
position of isolation and to take her place among the great states 
of Christendom. ‘The problems that now confront her, like 
those that have confronted the United Kingdom for a century, 
are as interesting as they are important, and the English-speaking 
population of the world cannot turn them aside and refuse to give 
them careful consideration. 

Providence seldom lifts the mists which lie in the pathways 
of states. It seldom permits them to see clearly what lies before 
them ; but there are laws of national growth that deserve care- 
ful study, and which, when understood, point, with moderate 
accuracy, the direction in which both the duty and the interests 
of a state lie. Sometimes the state’s rulers are driven on to 
conflict by the force of public opinion, and when they undertake 
to assign the reasons they find them, as justifying causes, wholly 
inadequate. It may be that a state is losing its moral fibre. It 
may be that it has not the courage to resist popular clamor. It 
may be that there is an instinctive feeling prevalent, that hostili- 
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ties are necessary in order to escape greater evils. A state may 
have been called upon to endare no trials, to surmount no diffi- 
culties, to make no sacrifices. There is nothing in its political 
life to awaken noble aspirations. A low feeling of self interest 
has taken the place of a high sense of public duty. and war may 
prove to be the only adequate remedy for the political disease. 
It may prove the most appropriate means for restoring the moral 
health of the nation, and for impressing upon both the govern- 
ment and the people, nobler ideas of what, as a nation, they are 
in the world for, than they have hitherto entertained. 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.’’ 


The growth of states is always a subject of profound 
interest. The Anglo-Saxon whose mind has not been perverted 
by prejudice, feels a pride in the fact that he is an Anglo-Saxon 
—one of a race that for two hundred years has held the first 
place in the march of humanity. He naturally observes, with 
interest, those who are treading immediately in the rear, and who 
are obviously striving to supplant the race to which he belongs, 
and he cannot well do otherwise than consider the conditions 
upon which he holds the first place. He is forced to ask him- 
self whether the end of his leadership is approaching; whether 
he has fulfilled his mission ; and whether the standard, which 
he has long carried, is soon to be wrested from him ? Are we, as a 
race, to be called upon to yield to the Slav the place which we 
hold, because we are no longer qualified to retain it? Is our 
race sinking into a condition of lethargy because its energies are 
spent, and its moral fibre gone ? Have we become weary with 
our constant struggle to overcome difficulties, and in our efforts 
have we lost the capacity, any longer, to lead ? 

Analogies have often been instituted between states and per- 
sons. It is said that they have alike their period of infancy, of 
growth, of maturity, and of decay. This, no doubt, hus hither- 
to been so; but is it, equally, a necessary condition in each ? 
Mr. Burke says that the analogy between states and individuals 
is misleading. They do not belong to the same order of being. 
States are not physical but moral persons, and are not subject to 
the same vicissitudes. The fact, however, remains that the 
world has seen a succession of leading states which have risen to 
greatness, attained the first place, and have themselves been sub- 
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jugated and forced to yield to some other state, which has, in 
turn, sunk into decrepitude. 

This succession of great states as leaders of the world has 
also been a succession of distinct races, and their history may 
be summarized by saying that they have risen from obscurity toa 
controlling place; they have led humanity a certain distance; each 
has spread itself abroad by the force of arms; each has imposed 
its thoughts and habits upon the world, has exhausted its a 
energies in the operation, and has finally had its place wrested | 
from it by the superior energy of another race. I take it for 
granted, because I think it is demonstrated in history, that there a 
is a Divine purpose in the relative condition of states, and that 
the status of each is mainly dependent upon the courage and the 
moral vigor of its people; that high character is of more value 
than mere numbers ; and that states do not perish that deserve 
to survive. 

I think it is equally true, moreover, that the nations and 
races which have led the world were called to represent a 
distinct group of ideas which were essential to the progress of 
mankind. It may well be that the lessons which it was neces- 
sary that men should learn were too difficult to be all learned at 
once, and so different races became the repositories of different 
types of thought; that the world was broken into classes, and 
euch group had assigned to it its own appropriate lesson, until 
all should be mastered. The order of events, in the lives of great 
states, must be one of real progression, an order which has, so 
far, had a beginning, a middle, and an end ; and when that end 
is reached, its life seems rounded off and completed. I am not 
asserting that everything a state does is a necessary part of the 
controlling. thought which it embodies. It may make mis- 
takes, and these mistakes may hinder and delay its progress ; 
but they are only perturbing influences which, though ren- 
dering it unsteady in the course in which it marches, can- 
not change the general direction of the currents in which 
its energies flow. A careful study of the history of every great 
state will always enable us to estimate correctly those influ- 
ences, and to ascertain the precise purpose which those forces 
serve by which it is impelled onward. It has been well said 
by M. Cousin, that the whole history of astate is wrapped up 
in the ideas which it represents. When these are completely 
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developed its work is done. It can no longer move forward, its 
impelling force is exhausted, its journey is atan end. Wherea 
nation has still progressive life and energy, the institutions 
which it has outgrown are certain to produce friction, and they 
must either be destroyed, or modified go as to meet the new con- 
dition of things. Whena people have spent their force, there 
is first rest, then decay, and finally disintegration. 

When a state is struggling to the front, it has a personality 
of itsown. It is the exponent of new types of thought, of new 
notions of human well being, and even when its mission is com- 
pleted, it does not sink into a secondary place without a struggle. 
** War,” says M. Cousin, “is but the bloody exchange of ideas.” 
It is the triumph of the race that brings with it the treasures of 
the future, over the race that has nothing further to bestow. 
The great events which serve to exalt one state and debase 
another, are but “the judgments of God in history.” Men 
sometimes sympathize with a fallen state, not because the state 
itself deserves that sympathy, but because, to the last, there are 
among those who stand up for it some who continue to exhibit, 
in their own persons, its departed excellence. 

Is it not possible that a state may continue to possess habits 
of simple virtue and unwearied energy, so as to keep itself indefi- 
nitely in the lead of human progress ? 

The Anglo-Saxon, in the history of the world, occupies a 
unique position. He has spread over the world far beyond the 
limits reached by any of the races that have preceded him. His 
environment js universal. He is not only placed in new geo- 
graphical circumstances, but he is everywhere brought in con- 
tact with new races whose excellence he is incorporating into 
his own life. It may be that this may give to the ascendancy of 
the Anglo-Saxon new centers of influence, which will serve to im- 
part to him new life and energy, and thus protect him against the 
disasters which have overtaken the masters that have gone before 
him. It nevercan be too well remembered by statesmen, and by 
all who wish well to their race, that without moral stamina, 
without public virtue and public spirit,without self-sacrifice, it is 
impossible to retain the front rank, as it would have been imposs- 
ible without these to achieve that position. A race that does 
not continue to possess these qualities, in the very highest de- 
gree, is doomed to failure, 
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It is important, too, to bear in mind that these qualities are 
not absolute but relative ; and as those that are in the rear grow 
in moral strength, they can be retained in that position only by 
a corresponding growth in those marching in the front. 

It is impossible within the limit prescribed to a magazine 
article to set forth clearly what the people and government of 
the United Kingdom have gained, in this respect, by what they 
have accomplished. In Egypt, in the Soudan, upon the Niger, 
in South Africa, in India, and elsewhere, the people of the 
United Kingdom are, by their energy and enterprise, gaining in 
the moral elevation of character, and in the wider and juster 
view which they are acquiring in respect to their relation to 
other races with which they have been brought in contact, quali- 
ties necessary to keep them to the front. There are millions 
brought under the dominion of law. Life is rendered more 
secure. The humble laborer has assured to him the fruit of his 
toil. Whole nations are, from time to time, rescued 
from murderous ana debasing rites, and millions are 
living in peace and domestic quiet, over vast areas where 
before these blessings were wholly unknown. British commerce, 
it is true, is being extended. That is the reward Providence 
bestows for the service performed. Regions that were before 
little better than deserts, in which cne class of men were engaged 
in hunting another class, have gaii.ed the blessings of peace, and 
are laying the foundations of trade. The United Kingdom is 
doing for large sections of the earth what the inhabitants of 
the United States are doing, in another way, in that portion of 
North America over which they have for a century exercised 
dominion. 

It is sometimes asked, How can Russia be a menace ? Does 
she threaten Anglo-Saxon civilization ? Is she seeking, for her- 
self, the first place among nations ?_ Let us look at the situation. 
The sovereignty over a large part of the earth’s surface is held 
by three races: the Spaniards, the English, and the Russians. 
The Spaniards are of the Latin race, and the supremacy which 
they once held may be regarded as a short revival, after a long in- 
terval, of ancient Rome. I leave, in the consideration of this 
question, France and Germany out of view. They have already 
reached the maximum of greatness which their conditions allow. 
The French no longer go forth to colonize. The emigration 
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from France does not much exceed 5,000 a year. Though France 
may conquer, she cannot colonize. Germany has, in recent 
years, acquired extensive possessions, but they are in regions 
where, for the most part, her own people cannot settle, and so, 
like France, she can only revive a colonial policy of a past 
age, and shut the gates of commerce in the face of other 
states. For this reason I leave out of the question both 
Germany and France, as powers whose seat of empire must re- 
main in Europe, and who can never hereafter be other 
than subordinate factors in any struggle for supremacy. Spain, 
though a fallen empire, is in a different position. Nearly 5,000,- 
000 of square miles on this continent are under the dominion of 
Spaniards. True, the inhabitants are not all of the Spanish 
race, but Spaniards are the dominant race in all the republics 
which have sprung from her American possessions. The lan- 
guage, the literature, the religion, and the habits of thought 
are all Spanish, and to-day the Spanish language is more widely 
diffused over the world than any other European tongue, the 
English alone excepted. ‘Though Spain has fallen, indeed, 
very low, she still possesses some elements of her former great- 
ness which command respect, and there are, here and there, 
indications, in some of the states which have sprung from her 
loins, that they are beginning to awake from their lethargy, and 
to devote themselves to objects more worthy the ambition of 
their statesmen, than to struggle for first place in revolutionary 
governments. 

It may well be that the results of the present conflict between 
Spain and the United States may serve to draw Spain and the 
Spanish-American states into some sort of alliance, and especially 
is it likely to do so if Spain should become a republic. Among 
the independent states of Spanish America, the feeling toward 
the United States has undergone great change. Early in the 
century, when the Monroe doctrine was originally promulgated, 
these peoples were seeking protection against Spain, and against 
the Holy Alliance. They welcomed the promised aid of Monroe 
and of Canning. They felt that the sympathy and protection of 
the United States was necessary to secure them against European 
aggression. The modern Monroe doctrine is a practical denial 
of the sovereignty of every state to which it is extended, and so 
it is, everywhere in Spanish America, passively resented. It is 
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regarded as a denial, under International Law, of the equality of 
states and without being a source of strength to the United 
States on this continent, it may greatly cripple her freedom of 
action elsewhere. 

It has been said that Russia is the political ally of the United 
States, that the United Kingdom is her hereditary enemy, and 
that she ought not to throw away the good will of an ancient 
friend for the support of an ancient enemy. It is argued that 
the United Kingdom would never seek an alliance with the United 
States that was not to her own advantage. That may be so, but 
let us consider this view with more care. Few states have ever 
sought an alliance that was not believed to be advantageous, 
either because of the good which it might bring, or of the evil 
which it might prevent. If it were not advantageous, it would 
not be sought, and unless it were mutually advantageous, it could 
not endure, though consummated by the most solemn and formal 
agreement. 

But let us examine closely for a moment the supposed friend- 
ship of Russia for the United States. It is not—it cannot be— 
other than mere words. States do not differ that are never brought 
in contact, and where there is no contact there is no rivalry, and 
professions of friendship may do no harm, and can do little good. 
But what is there between the United States and Russia, in 
common, that can make them allies ? Russia aims at two things— 
to prevent an Anglo-American Alliance, and to prevent the 
United States from ever acquiring any voice in the direction of 
affairs in the Far East. The policy of Russia was not matured 
inaday. Russia did not withdraw from America until she had 
possession of the Lower Amour, until she had awakened the 
fears of Japan, had taken possession of cne of her islands and had 
driven her into the family of nations, where Japan hoped she 
might find allies among civilized states. Russia intended that the 
Monroe doctrine should effectually estop the United 
States from having any voice in the settlement of any 
Asiatic question. She may say: ‘‘ You can no more 
acquire by conquest the Philippine Islands, than Russia 
or France can acquire Cuba.” Russia withdrew from Alaska 
for two reasons—to exclude the United States from having any 
voice in respect to questions touching the eastern shore of Asia ; 
and to prevent Alaska, in case any future conflict with the 
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United Kingdom should arise, from becoming a part of British 
America, and it was so understood at the time by every Japanese 
statesman. 

Let us consider the aims of Russia, as shown by what 
she has attempted and accomplished in modern times. The 
Russian statesman loves conquest. With him it is a habit of 
mind. Russia isa great Asiatic power, employing the resources 
of western civilization to further her ambitious designs. Hercon- 
quests are not the outcome of industrial enterprise. They have 
not sprung from the necessities of commerce. Her acquisitions 
have not arisen from a desire to find a profitable investment 
for her capital. They are due entirely toa love of dominion. 
In the last century, she acquired all the territory lying between 
her western border, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic 
Sea. She acquired the greater part of Poland and the whole of 
Crim-Tartary. In this century she has obtained Finland from 
Sweden, Bessarabia, and a part of Armenia, from Turkey. 
She has acquired the Caucasus, Georgia, several Provinces 
of Persia, and the whole country from the Caspian Sea, on 
the west, to the borders of China, on the east, includ- 
ing Samarecand, Bokhara, Khiva and Merv, besides a 
large section of north-eastern China. (Russia is the 
one great state of the world that pays no regard to her Treaty 
obligations longer than it is convenient for her todoso. Her 
territories cover an area nearly three times as large as the United 
States, and are being constantly extended. If she finds resist- 
ance, at any point, upon her borders, she rests there, and pushes 
forward her boundaries, where those upon whom she encroaches 
are not prepared to stay her march. ‘What she acquires is hers 
absolutely, the trade of the people, no less than her dominion 
over them. Not the slightest reliance can be put upon her prom- 
ises. She regards falsehood as a legitimate weapon in diplomacy, 
as deceit is in war. In Afghanistan, which she declared © 
to be outside of the sphere of Russian diplomacy, and 
within the sphere of the diplomacy of England, she carried on 
constant intrigues against English authority. Her representa- 
tives sought to stir up rebellion. She endeavored to obtain the 
consent of its rulers for the construction ofa road that would 
lead to India, and for the purchase of supplies that would support 
an army of invasion on their march. She never gives up any pur- 
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pose which she has once formed. More than eight centuries ago 
she marched an army of 80,000 men to conquer the Byzantine 
Empire, and to seize Constantinople. What she then undertook 
and failed to accomplish, she has never abandoned. It has been 
from time to time postponed for a more fitting opportunity. 
She lost six great armies in the march from the Caspian to Sam- 
arcand, and two centuries elapsed from the time when she con- 
templated this conquest before it was consummated. If the 
Russian Empire holds together, she counts on the conquest of 
Turkey, of Persia, of India, and of China. 

If Russia succeeds in the task to which she has set herself 
she will hold seventeen millions of square miles of territory, and 
she will have under her dominion nine hundred millions of 
people. The fall of the British Empire is regarded by Russian 
statesmen as essential to the realization of her hopes. Let me 
ask what would be the position of the world, with so much terri- 
tory and so many people under one ruler, wielding the power 
necessary to the realization of his wishes. It is only necessary 
to study the commercial and industrial policy of Russia to dis- 
cover that she would trample into the earth every people that 
might aspire to better their position or to become in any way her 
rivals. In every department of commerce, and in every field in 
which greatness might be achieved, her rulers would regard any 
attempt at success as an attack upon her supremacy. 

In the discussion of this question I embrace the United States 
as a part of the Anglo-Saxon community. Ido so because in 
the present position of the race, and of the work which obviously 
lies before it, the loss of British supremacy in the world would 
be scarcely less disastrous to the United States than it would be 
to the British Empire. It is true that the United States, under 
the present order of things, has room for further expansion. 
But the present order of things rests upon Anglo-Saxon suprem- 
acy. Even within her existing limits, she may grow for many 
years to come; and if Turkey, Persia, India, and China were 
added to the Empire of Russia, the whole position of the world 
would be completely changed ; the condition of things on this 
continent would be revolutionized. With the power thus cen- 
tred under Russian control and directed from St. Petersburg, 
with the Valley of the Euphrates occupied by Russians devoted to 
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the Indian Ocean, and with the whole commerce of Asia in her 
possession, Russia would, as a natural consequence of these tre- 
mendous additions, become the dominant sea power, The Pacific 
Ocean would be a Russian Lake, and her eastern frontiers would 
rest upon the western shore of North America. The British 
Islands would rapidly diminish in population, until the number 
of inhabitants would be such as the product of the soil would 
naturally support. The United Kingdom could no longer be a 
market for the bread-stuffs of this continent, and European im- 
migration to America would cease. Russia would rapidly grow 
in wealth and in population, but no country in the Western 
Hemisphere would do either; for the great markets of the world 
would be in the possession of a power that would use them to 
cripple the commerce of any state which would, in any degree, 
aspire to become her rival. 

In the highest sense the United States has not, and cannot 
have, an independent existence. Her fortune is inseparably as- 
sociated with the race to which she belongs, in which her future 
is wrapt up, and in which she lives and movesand has her being. 
The unity between the United States and the British Empire is 
a matter both of race and growth. They touch each other, and 
as peoples unite and great states rise, they must be, for all great 
international purposes, one people. They are parts of the same 
race, whose extension is being pushed more and more rapidly 
forward by the sleepless energy of individual men, under the 
protection of the United Kingdom, into barbarous regions where 
they are acquiring new standing room for the formation of new 
states. In science, in literature, in government, in religion, in 
industrial pursuits, and in the conception of human rights and 
of human duties, they are one people, having common aims, a 
common origin, and from their necessary relations a common 
destiny. 

The very forces which would establish Russian ascendancy 
over the United Kingdom would in an incredibly short time 
establish Russian ascendancy in America, in South Africa, 
and in Australia. The leadership of the Saxon would be at an 
end and that of the Slav would be begun. It is impossible to 
follow the course of Russian diplomacy, without seeing that 
Russia aspires to the possession of all Asia. The aims of Russia 
concern not only the people of the United Kingdom, but the 
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English-speaking people everywhere. Russia was, at one time, 
overrun by Tartars. She long felt their iron hand of govern- 
ment. They were incorporated with the Slavonic population, 
and they have impressed themselves in a large degree upon the 
Russian nation ; so that, in their mental make-up, the Russians 
are quite as much Asiatic as European. Their conceptions of 
government are Asiatic, and citizens of the United States who 
advocate a Russian alliance, rather than an alliance with those 
of their own kin, can never have seriously considered the objects 
und aims of Russia as a political force in the world. 

This, then, is not a question between England and Russia, but 
it is a question between Saxon and Slav. The danger is a danger 
not to one state, but to the race to which we all belong. This 
danger is due to many causes, and among them not the least is 
the tendency of democratic institutions, which are a marked 
characteristic of our Saxon civilization. The dangers which 
spring from this source are not always apparent ; and men who 
toil, and do battle with want, are seldom in a mood to make great 
sacrifices to ward off perils which they do not think imminent. 
It is easy to conceive that, in a period of distress, there are 
millions of freemen, in the British Empire and in the United 
States, who think only of questions of local and domestic 
reform. They have before their minds those changes in gov- 
ernment which they think will increase their comforts and 
will relieve them from theevils that are pressing upon them. 
They refuse to see the consequences which spring from the 
relations of states. They are not willing to submit to bur- 
dens which the struggles for empire may impose, though the 
statesman sees that what the masses possess can only be retained 
by a triumph over the larger danger which threatens. 

The interests of the world call for Anglo-Saxon alliance. 
Let not the British Empire and the United States revive, after 
the lapse of centuries, the old contest of Judah and Ephraim ; 
but, remembering that their interests are one, as the race is 
one, let them stand together, to maintain the ascendancy which 
they will hold as long as Providence fits them to lead ; which 
will be as long as, in their dealings with those beneath them, 
they are actuated by principles of justice and truth. 
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BY SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D., SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT OF ‘‘THE TIMES” (LONDON). 


ON the 22d and 23d of July the streets of Washington presented 
wn unseemly and disgraceful aspect. The streets were thronged 
with disorderly soldiers congregated round the drinking saloons ; 
the side paths crowded with men who belonged to all arms; com- 
missariat carts, country wagons, sutler’s vans and ambulances 
filled with men—some not sober—rolling towards the railway 
station; General Mansfield, in much distress, running backwards 
and forwards to restore order, and mounted patrols were set to- 
work to clear the streets. 

It is the way with republics at all events, if not with mon- 
archies, to deal promptly with unfortunate generals. The President 
at once telegraphed to General McClellan, a junior of McDowell 
and a class-fellow of Beauregard, to take command of the Federal 
army. General Patterson, who did not succeed in preventing 
Johnston getting away from Winchester and throwing his battal- 
ions on the flank and rear of the Federals, was ‘‘ honorably dis- 
charged.” The poor man in his farewell order did not venture to 
say a word about the regiments, constituting the greater part of 
his force, which had insisted on leaving as soon as their three 
months were up, which happened to be the very moment they 
were about to be of service against the Confederates. I had seen 
on the morning of Bull Run a magnificent regiment marching 
away steadily from the field. They actually left a battery in 
their camp for anyone who liked to take it. McDowell recorded 
the fact in his historic despatch: ‘‘ They marched off the field 
to the sound of the enemy’s guns.” He did not complain of that 
now, nor did he say a word against General Tyler, whose incon- 
siderate movement had caused much mischief. He by no means 
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despaired of the situation. He did not blame the men who had 
run away, but he admitted frankly that the army was not fit to 
fight. They were disorderly on coming into action and before 
it; they stopped at streams to drink, delaying all the columns ; 
they wasted the provisions and left themselves without food. 
The brigades, and even divisions, were not in their places; the 
men were possessed with delusions about masked batteries and 
cavalry. As to the plan of attack itself, presuming that Patter- 
son ought to have arrested Johnston’s march, no objection could 
be made. To compare small things with great, Patterson’s fail- 
ure, except that there was no Ligny before him, was like that of 
Grouchy, who could not arrest the mareh of Blicher to join the 
Allied Armies at Waterloo. 

That night I dined with M. Mercier, the French Minister, 
in his pretty house on the heights of Georgetown, where I met Lord 
Lyons, Mr. Monson, M. Baroche, who had arrived after a tour 
in the Southern States, Madame Mercier and some other ladies. 
M. Mercier was firm in the conviction that the Union was gone, 
and that an attempt to restore it by force would end in tremen- 
dous disaster. M. Baroche declared that the Union was as dead 
as the Achaian League. After dinner a tobacco concilium, in 
which Lord Lyons did not participate as far as tobacco was con- 
cerned, was held under the shade of the trees in the garden. Be- 
low us flowed the Potomac, and at the other side of the river the 
Federal flag floated over Fort Corcoran, and from Arling- 
ton House, whence the grand army set-forth to crush the 
great rebellion. The plateau was covered with runagates 
driven out of the city or stopped at the bridges. At that very 
moment Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward were passing through the 
rack of the straggling debris. The President soon had a striking 
proof of the terrible disorganization. An officer of the regular 
army was endeavoring to get the crowd in Fort Corcoran into 
order. He was menaced with death, because he threatened to 
have an officer of the Sixty-ninth shot for disobeying his orders. 
The men of the battalion rushed to the President and complained 
that Sherman—for it was he—had insulted their officer. When 
the President inquired into the cause of the tumult Sherman re- 
plied : *‘*I told the officer that if he refused to obey my orders I 
would shoot him on the spot! I repeat it now, sir ; if I remain in 
command here, and any man refuses to obey my orders, I will 
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shoot him on the spot.” This firmness in the presence of the 
President overawed the mutineers, and they set about the work 
that Sherman had ordered them to execute. 

Next day I rode with Mr. Monson across the Long Bridge to 
Arlington House. McDowell got out his plans and maps and put 
them on a table under a tree in front of his tent to explain the 
battle. Covered with obloquy, put under his junior, and removed 
from his command, he displayed a self-possession and amiability, 
a complete absence of vindictiveness against press and politicians, 
that marked a philosopher and a man who was conscious that he 
had done his duty. 

A shabby little man with a bal masqué conspirator air, 
introduced himself to me at M. Mercier’s, one day, as ‘‘ Adam 
Gurowski, at your service, sir, called Count Gurowski in Eu- 
rope, but I am an American and a republican! What Pole who 
has suffered as I have from monarchs could be anything else 
but a republican ?” He was an employé in the State Depart- 
ment, to which his qualifications as a linguist, no doubt, made 
him valuable. He spoke and wrote English, French, German, 
Russian, Polish—perhaps many other tongues. He had been 
neck deep in conspiracies all his life—a carbonaro with Louis 
Napoleon, a plotter with Cavaignac, an adviser of Mazzini, pros- 
cribed and exiled, a professional barricade-architect, cynical, 
censorious, sarcastic, and amusing. He spoke with the most 
profound contempt of Washington politicians, as soon as he had 
ascertained that he need not be afraid of my repeating his dia- 
tribes, and he was indiscriminating in abuse as he was capricious 
in judgment. The hero of one day was the miserable fiasco of the 
next. He was not disconcerted by having to sing palinodes perpetu- 
ally. He was well read, ascholar, full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances. Hiscomments were amusing, his love of gossip intense, and 
his thirst for information insatiable. For his Chief, Mr. Seward, 
he had a lofty contempt—spoke of him as ‘‘a grotesque Orbilius, 
aping the statesman ;” and in his soul of souls he hated the 
vulgar democracy which had clambered into power, though he 
flamed and burst out into fire when he spoke of the South. 
He told me many things about the intrigues which he averred 
were active and potent in the making of the Cabinet. ‘‘ You 
dined with them. A strange crew, were they not? All but 
Chase and Blair. God help this unfortunate Republic!” As I 
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did not make any remark, he said, with a sinister smile : “I sup- 
pose they thought the London Times would be quite converted 
by eating the President’s dinner! They are so shallow and ig- 
norant !” Some of his anecdotes were amusing. He told me he 
had seen a curious memorandum of Suwaroff in reply to some 
censure that had been addressed to him by the Minister at St. 
Petersburgh for sacrificing the lives of his soldiers in brusque 
assaults of strong places, instead of reducing them by regular 
siege. The old Muscovite demonstrated that it was far less deadly 
to storm at once, even though the loss were considerable, than to 
proceed by regular sap and bombardment, as in the end it would 
come to storming the breach after losing men daily and nightly 
by the fire of the place, by sorties, and by sickness. 

When the government sent away the British Minister from 
Washington for alleged infractions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act by procuring recruits for the army in the Crimea, the French 
Minister, M. Mercier, waited upon General or Governor Marcy 
to expostulate, in the name of the Emperor, with the State De- 
partment, for such an unfriendly proceeding towards England, 
then allied with France in the great war with Russia, and adduced 
many arguments against Mr. Crampton’s treatment in an eloquent 
appeal for gentler measures. Mr. Marcy listened to the end 
without saying a word, busily intent on the nice arrangement 
of his fingers, and then sticking his knife into his desk he asked : 
**Well, M. Mercier—and how is Madame ?” 

I had not seen him for some weeks, but the eager, bitter little 
man came upon me full of notes of interrogation more than once. 
He was very severe upon poor old Scott. ‘* You see,” said he, 
“if Bull Run had been a victory, the credit would have been 
given to Scott, who had conducted the campaign from his bed- 
room. As it is, all the blame will be McDowell’s.” I was not 
aware at the time that the Count was keeping a diary, since pub- 
lished, in which he recorded the impressions of the hour and his 
own opinions—very pretty reading, indeed—or I would have given 
him a very different reception. Buta day or two after the Bull 
Run letter appeared I met and stopped him as he was scrambling 
round the corner of Willard’s Hotel. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Russell, you 
still here! I suppose you will be packing up your trunks soon ?” 
I heard afterwards that he informed Mr. Stanton, Secretary of 
War, that I told him, “over a glass of whiskey,” that the Times 
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‘‘intended to destroy the Union!” I never drank a glass of 
whiskey or of anything with him in my life! He also circulated 
the story that Mr. Seward informed Sam Ward, when he was 
going South with me guwasi my secretary, that Mr. Lincoln did 
not intend to force the Union on the South if the people were 
unanimously against it. As I bade him good-bye, Count Gur- 
owski, said: “If I were you, sir, I would return to Europe.” 
** Will you come with me, Count?” He turned with an angry 
scowl and walked on. 

If American generals were so cruelly assailed for failure they 
could not avoid, what had a foreign journalist who had the mis- 
fortune to describe it to expect ? I had not long to wait before 
my anticipations of the reception my letter in the Zimes would 
receive were justified. ‘‘ At last,” exclaimed the New York 
Times, ‘* the despatch of the correspondent, which was awaited 
with as much impatience as many a Presidential message, has 
reached our shore.” The general conclusion was that I had spun 
out of my own brain a curious battle-piece as unsubstantial as 
** the stuff that dreams are made of.” Even papers—such as 
the New York World—that spoke of the retreat as ‘‘ the hideous 
headlong confusion beyond hope ” joined in the cry. The New 
York Tribune spoke of ‘‘the whirlwind of panic that nothing 
could resist ;” ‘* how our troops, disorganized, scattered, mad- 


_ dened with terror for which they had no just cause, came pour- 


fng in amongst us, spreading the contagion of their fear. In 
the race from fancied danger all regiments and all divisions 
mingled. Even the sentiment of shame had gone! The agony 
of this overwhelming disgrace can never be expressed in words.” 
The Chicago Tribune published a letter which stated, tout bonne- 
ment, that I “‘did not see the rout atall.” The Providence 
Journal gave space to a letter from a gentleman who averred I 
was ‘‘at no time within sight or musket shot of the enemy,” 
and that I ‘dreamed of what I wrote to the Times.” The out- 
burst of vituperation gathered strength and increased in vehe- 
mence as articles in the English press, founded on my report, 
came to hand. 

Burnside, Barnard, Barry, commanding the artillery, and Sher- 
man communicated with me, some by word, some in confidential 
notes. Officers, like Porter, assured me that they would vouch, 
if they could, in a court of justice that every word that I had 
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written was true. General Meigs and Colonel MacComb, of the 
United States Engineers, visited me to express their regret. 
Captain Wright, aide-de-camp to General Scott, Commodore 
Wise, of the navy, and others, brought friendly messages. Lord 

- Lyons, whom I saw every day, assured me that the opinion of 
thinking men in the States was no way influenced by the attacks 
to which “ Bull Run Russell ” was exposed. 

An attack of malarial fever placed me in the hands of Dr. Miller, 
a great Virginian much esteemed in Washington, who ordered 
liberal draughts of mint julep with some subtle powder. ‘Till I 
was able to go out Iread no newspapers, and the moment I could 
leave my room I went toa reception at the White House. Mr. 
Lincoln had quite recovered his spirits. The President’s manner 
was as cordial as usual, and he meaningly said: ‘‘ You will see 
some of your Bull Run friends off duty ; I think they will have 
to do without swords and shoulder-straps.” 

It was stated in a Philadelphia paper that McDowell sat up 
all night before Bull Run drinking, smoking, and playing cards, 
and that he was helplessly drunk during the battle. McDowell 
never drank wine, spirits, malt, tea or coffee. He never smoked 
or used tobacco in any form, nor did he play cards. Colonel 
Richardson officially accused Colonel Miles of losing the battle 
through drunkenness. 

The battle at Bull Run had proved the mettle of the North. 
A great upheaval, wider, deeper, than that which had taken 
place when the North was aroused by the echoes of the bom- 
bardment of Sumter, rolled over the Union from the ocean to 
the Alleghanies. 

I made McClellan’s acquaintance the second day I was out—a 
soldierly, resolute-looking man, in the prime of life, somewhat 
Napoleonic in actual height and breadth, with a good head set 
firmly on square shoulders. His features regular and prepossess- 
ing ; ashort, thick moustache concealed his mouth ; his brow was 
small, contracted, and furrowed ; his eyes deep-set and anxious. 
Conqueror of Garnett, captor of Pegram, he was now the man on 
horseback—‘‘ the young Napoleon,” whom the President called 
«George ” and trusted to the utmost. 

He had not been called from the plough, like Cincinnatus, but 
he had been summoned by the war from a railway office to take 
command of the army in the field. 
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He had set to work with a will at reconstructing a creation, 
but he could not obey the order of the people, ‘On to Rich- 
mond.” McClellan made one diplomatic move soon after he 
arrived at the capital. He invited the newspaper correspondents 
at Washington to come and discuss their position with him. 
They flocked in masses, and he then and there drew up a treaty 
of peace and amity with the many-headed monster. Editors and 
correspondents were to abstain from printing anything which 
could give aid or comfort to the enemy, and in return the gov- 
ernment and the authorities would give facilities for obtaining 
and transmitting intelligence suitable for publication, partic- 
ularly of Federal successes. 

Every day increased my unpopularity, which was not unat- 
tended by personal danger, for it had reached the army. On 
the 1st of September (when partridge shooting opens), I was 
passing an earthwork near the Long Bridge, when a fellow 
shouted, “‘ Bull Run Russell! you shall never write Bull Runs 
again,” and levelled his rifle. I at once rode round into the 
fort and called for the sergeant of the guard, who arrested the 
man. He said: ‘‘It was a joke; I wanted to frighten Bull Run 
Russell.” But as the rifle was capped and at full cock, and his 
finger was on the trigger, I did not quite see the fun of it. 

The same day the government was cheered by the news of 
Butler’s successful attack on Pamlico Sound. New heroes started 
up on distant battlefields. Poor General Scott was quite for- 
gotten. He was still Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
affected to direct its movements. Stat nominis umbra. I saw 
him almost every day, always in uniform, with yellow lapels and 
yellow sash, walking slowly between his two aides-de-camp, un- 
noticed save now and then, when some passer-by would stop and 
say to a friend: ‘‘ Old Fuss and Feathers does not look so happy 
to-day, I think.” It struck me General McClellan ought to have 
been across the river with his army, but his headquarters were 
established in the house of Captain Wilkes at the corner of Presi- 
dent Square, and there he transacted all his military business 
aided by General Marcy, his father-in-law, Chief of his Staff, 
Van Vliet, 2nd others, with his Staff. A little bird whispered to 
me that McClellan had good reasons for remaining close to the 
President and the politicians. The new Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the Potomac was warned that his absence from 
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Washington, even though he only went across the river, would 
encourage the enemy. Montesquieu tanght long ago that fac- 
tion and intrigue are the cancers which eat into the body politic 
of arepublic and they were rife enough just now around the 
President. 

On the 3d of September I rode out to the Chain Bridge to 
join an early reconnaissance. At Falls Church I was stopped by a 
.picket, the officer of which refused to recognize General Scott’s 
‘pass. I said, “But is he not Commander-in-Chief?” ‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘I believe that is a fact. But you must argue the point 
with McClellan ! he is our boss at present.” I turned to go back 
by the upper road. I there came across Mr. Lincoln, in a loose 
gray shooting coat and long vest, seated in the veranda of a 
farmer’s house, “ letting off” his jokes to the officers round, ap- 
parently indifferent to the Federal flag flying in sight from Mun- 
son’s Hil. He waved his hand to me and called out: ‘‘ I hope 
you like the boys over there. We are brightening up, you see!” 

As it would not suit me to be stopped by every sentry or 
picket, I went to General Scott when I came back the day I was 
stopped, and was told that the pass was perfectly valid, “‘ as the 
Lieutenant-General commanding the army was senior to every 
officer and could only have his pass revoked by the President.” With 
a memorandum to that effect from Colonel Cullum in writing, I 
went to General McClellan’s headquarters, where there was a 
council of war. Major Hudson, of his staff, told me that 
General McClellan thought it would have been much better if 
General Scott had given me a new special pass; but, as he had 
thought fit to take the present course on his own responsibility, 
General McClellan could not interfere ;” from which I inferred 
that there were novery cordial relations between the headquarters 
of the Chief of the United States army and the headquarters of 
the army of the Potomac. Soon afterwards General Scott was re- 
tired from his command on his full pay, and General Halleck 
was summoned from California to strengthen the military cabinet 
at Washington. 

In addition to the general unpopularity to which I was ex- 
posed, my friendly relations with Mr. Seward suffered. Senator 
Sumner, too, was chilly. The President, though he told mea 
story now and then, did not talk to me in the same open, unre- 
served way as was his wont. Indeed, what were they to do when 
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there was a great outcry against Great Britain, the Times, and 
myself ? The citizens of Philadelphia got up a petition to Mr. 
Seward to send me away, on the ground that I had been guilty 
of treasonable practices and misrepresentations in my letter 
dated August 10th, and a lecture by the Professor of Rhetoric 
was announced, the subject being myself, at which the President 
was invited to attend. 

September was drawing toa close. It was quite plain that 
McClellan had no intention of making a movement against Rich- 
mond. He told me his commissariat was deficient—he had no 
cavalry, he had not sufficient artillery. His regiments were 
badly officered and he was weeding out, in constant reviews and 
inspections, the preposterous fellow who made epaulettes ridicu- 
lous. A short time back he told me to be ready at any moment 
tomove. Now, he hinted that I might go away for the winter, 
if I liked. One day, when I went round the front with+dim and 
old Major-General Bell, of the ‘“‘ Royals,” wio had arrived from 
Canada, I was struck by the difficulty presented by the country 
where the Confederate army lay. As Bell said: “A General 
could no more handle his troops among these woods than he could 
direct the movements of rabbits in a cover.” That seemed to be 
McClellan’s view also, and he renewed his hints that he would 
take his time. SoI left Washington and went to Illinois, to 
have some shooting with a friend, Captain Lamy. The Central 
Illinois Railway Company gave usa sleeping-carriage from Chi- 
cago, and we halted at a shunting station near the town of 
Dwight, under the guardianship of Colonel Foster. We enjoyed 
ourselyes for several days among the prairie chickens, till, on an 
eventful Sunday morning, the 29th of September, we went out 
ina storm of rain. In the evening, I, “The Honorable Lord 
William Russell,” was arrested in the name of the people of 
the Commonwealth of Illinois for “having, with a company of 
men and dogs, unlawfully assembled and, by firing shots, bark- 
ing, and noise, disturbed the peace of the State of Illinois,” 
and so was to be brought up to answer for the same before 
the magistrate of the town. The fun of the thing was that 
the informer who had applied for my arrest generally went 
out shooting every Sunday, and that it was a habit of the 
people thereabouts to shoot upon that day without let or hin- 
drance. I, in fact, had not fired a shot at all. The next morn- 
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ing aspecial engine took me off to Dwight, where the popula- 
tion assembled to give me a becoming, but not a warm, welcome. 
There, despite a most eloquent defence by Colonel Foster, I was 
fined half the maximum amount, according to law. I retired, 
after severe scoldings from old women in the crowd, from the 
Court House down the ladder by which I had reached it. 

Next day, on opening the mail, which was chucked to us by the 
train as it passed, I was startled by the words, “Grand advance 
of the army! McClellan marching on Richmond! Capture of 
Munson’s Hill! Retreat of the enemy! 30,000 men ; their forti- 
fications seized !” all in capitals. At eight o’clock that evening 
I started for Washington, which I reached on the 3d of October, 
to find all the world laughing at the wooden guns and Munson’s 
Hill and at the pump which had been taken as a monster piece 
of ordnance. But there was an expedition to sail to Port Royal 
under the command of Burnside, and although the wife of a 
general, who commanded a division of the expedition, was 
allowed to accompany him, I could not obtain permission to do 
so. Burnside was willing, but he said my presence ‘‘ must be 
sanctioned by the authorities.” 

As Mr. Seward had complained to a friend of mine that 
I had not been near him for a long time, I sought his interven- 
tion. 

Mr. Seward did not refuse my request, but advised me not to 
leave Washington, as McClellan would certainly advance as soon 
as the diversion by Burnside had been made. There was no 
doubt that the army had been brightened up and solidified by 
McClellan and his officers, and when I took Mr. Butler Duncan, 
of New York, through the camps from Arlington to Upton’s 
House by Munson’s Hill to General Wadsworth’s quarters, there 
seemed no reason why there should be any very long delay in test- 
ing the strength of the Confederate lines. Mr. Duncan was quite 
happy at what he saw, and expressed his belief that ‘‘ the Union 
is all right,” but, as I told him, ‘‘ nothing looks so irresistible as 
your own bayonet until another is opposed to it.” But McClellan 
did not stir. 

At the end of December I was attacked by typhoid fever, 
which had made a general attack on the quarters of the army. 
Several officers, including McClellan, and many of the rank and 
file were on the sick list. On the last day of the year I was re- 
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moved to New York, and remained till the end of January, 
when I made a tour in Canada, as there was no possibility for 
military operations on the Potomac, where deep mud, alternating 
with snow and frost, bound the contending armies in winter 
quarters. On the lst of March I returned to Washington. Mr. 
Cameron had retired and Mr. Stanton had been appointed Sec- 
retary of War. He was exceedingly civil to me when I met him 
at Lord Lyons’, and gave me a pass to go to the front. 
McClellan was now about to take the field in earnest, and 
sent a message to me by the Comte de Paris to say he would have 
great pleasure in allowing me to accompany his headquarters. 
Colonel Neville and Colonel Fletcher of the Scots Guards, Cap- 
tain Lamy, and myself were to be provided for by the Quarter- 
master General, Van Vliet, on board a headquarters’ steamer, I 
was on the point of leaving to join headquarters at Fortress 
Monroe, when the Secretary of State, who had expressed his in- 
dignation that a ‘‘ Republican General should have foreign 
Princes and foreign newspaper correspondents on his staff,” ex- 
ercised his authority. Waiting till General McClellan and Gen- 
eral Marcy had left Washington, he sent two orders to General 
Van Vliet from the War Office : 
. “No.1, That no person should be permitted to embark on board any 


vessel in the United States service without an orderfrom the War Depart- 
ment. 

‘* No. 2. That Colonel Neville, Colonel Fletcher, and Captain Lamy, of 
the British Army, having been invited by General McClellan to accompany 
the expedition, were authorized to embark on board the vessel.” 

General Van Vliet was very sorry. But he could not disobey. 
My mission terminated at once. I went onshore. Othello’s oc- 
cupation was gone. The President expressed his regret that he 
could not overrule the decision of his Secretary, and so in the 
first week of April, 1862, I returned from New York to England. 


W. H. Russet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE PULPIT AND THE WAR. 


THE relation of the pulpit to the events of contemporary experience has 
always presented a question which has divided the sentiment of the Chris- 
tian Church. Those who have felt that the pulpit should deal freely and 
explicitly with such issues, in order that the Church might have its influ- 
ence upon contemporary life, have often been forced to realize that the 
discussion of ‘‘ current events” has sometimes resulted in a pulpit sensa- 
tionalism that has robbed the Church of all serious influence whatever. On 
the other hand, those who have demanded a policy of reticence and aloof- 
ness, in the interest of the seriousness and weight of the Church’s leader- 
ship, have often become so sensitive of practical applications that the 
Church is handed over to an experience of solitary detachment from the 
affairs of this present world ; and she becomes nothing but an institutional 
generality—with a vague gospel about the “sinfulness of sin.” In each 
case there isa total or partial loss of the very end which is held in view. 
The course which is advised in the interest of the influence of the pulpit 
contributes directly to the sacrifice of the social helpfulness of the Church. 

This is a time when the pertinence of such considerations should be 
kept carefully and sacredly in mind. The present war is, in the clearest 
and noblest sense, the opportunity of theChurch. It is the opportunity of 
the Church because it is the trial of the nation; atrial that will bring its 
strain not only to our military and financial equipment, but to the moral 
resources of the country. The results of such a conflict as the present are 
often, and in the long run, more essentially disastruus for the victors than 
for the vanquished. There is danger, as we proceed, that the real charges 
and the serious reasons of warfare will drop into the background, and that 
our military feeling will degenerate into a passion for spoil and a lust 
for mastery that will leave us, at the end, further than ever from the goal of 
our national aspiration. As time goes on, we may forget those considera- 
tions of humanity and those sentiments of international compassion which 
have moved us tointervene. We may forget our interests in Cuba in our 
rancour against the Spaniard ; we may forget our interests in peace in that 
increasing thirst for domination which always comes with the success of 
arms ; and the close of this struggle may find us, in consequence of all this, a 
little further from the spirit of compassion and from the proper genius of 
civilization than we were at the beginning. If this be so, neither Cubanor 
America nor the world will be any the happier for this war. We need the 
elevation of the military ideal; we need to be constantly and seriously re- 
minded of the real reasons for American intervention ; we need to have it 
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impressed upon us, in all wise and practicable ways, that this war is a war 
in the interest of peace; and whois todoall this? The yellow journalism 
will not doit. It willdo all that may be done against it. We may depend upon 
the conservative press; we may depend upon the spirit and influence of our 
American homes; and upon the natural genius of our people; but we should 
also be able to depend upon the influence of the pulpit of the Christian 
Church. It is an hour for tact and judgment, for soundness of mind, 
for the prayerful and deliberate weighing of words. At the time of sucha 
crisis in the development of the national character the privilege of service 
will be missed by the pulpit which speaks not at all; andit will be even 
more conspicuously missed by the pulpit that speaks with irresponsible and 
clamorous facility. But that privilege will be nobly and wisely used by the 
pulpit which shall speak--not to arouse excitement, but to purify and 
dignify the military passion cf the moment. 


EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY. 


REHABILITATED LEGISLATIVE UPPER CHAMBERS. 


THERE is a striking parallel between the position of the House of 
Lords in the eighties, as compared with its position at the present time, and 
the present position of the Canadian Senate as compared with its position 
before the overturn in the constituencies at the Dominion General Election 
of 1896 which defeated the Tupper Government and placed the Laurier 
Governmentin office. Then, to all intents and purposes, the Senate at 
Ottawa was the most obviously useless legislative chamber in existence. 
Of its seventy-eight nominated members, all appointed for life, not more 
than ten were Liberals; and for seventeen or eighteen years the Senate had 
had a most insignificant and docile partin Dominion politics. It had done 
nothing but say ditto to the successive Conservative governments, headed 
by the late Sir John Macdonald, the late Sir J. C. Abbott, the late Sir John © 
Thompson, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, and Sir Charles Tupper. 

Except for the work the Senate discharges as a court in which divorce 
suits are tried, it might have dropped out of existence any time between 
1878 and 1896 without causing even a jar in the legislative machinery of the 
Dominion. The public cared so little about it that the newspapers, Con- 
servative as well as Liberal, usually ignored its debates. The Canadian edi- 
tors would not trouble to tell off members of their Parliamentary staffs to 
report its proceedings. The Senate would have dropped into oblivion so far 
as the newspapers were concerned had it not drawn upon its contingent 
expenses fund for a reporter to attend its sittings and hand his reports to 
the Ottawa correspondents, free of cost to the newspaper publishers. This 
plan in the closing years of the Conservative regime alone saved the Senate 
from going unreported; and even with this plan and with the reports of the 
Senate costing the newspapers nothing, usually only the barest mention of 
the proceedings in the Senate found its way into the Canadian newspapers. 
The “ stuff ’’ coming from the Senate, to use the jargon of newspaper offices, 
was not regarded as worth the cost of telegraphing. Visitors seldom were 
seen in the Senate gallery ; and so little of the Senate’s proceedings were 
made publicin the press, that up to 1897 it is doubtful if one Canadian in 
fifty could name ten of the seventy-odd Senators. 
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The Senate was characterized as effete and useless by the Liberals who 
were in opposition, and the Conservatives had little to say in its behalf. 
This is how matters stood when the Laurier Government came into office. 
But at the end of the first full session of the Canadian Parliament elected 
in 1896, the position had been completely altered, and Liberal newspapers of 
standing and independence were admitting that at last the Senate was 
serving the purpose for which it was designed, and was exercising a check 
in the public interest on hasty and ill-considered legislation originating in 
the House of Commons. 

The occasion for this admission from journals which had hitherto sided 
with the Liberals in their demand for a reform or for the abolition of the 
Senate was the rejection of a bill which would have incorporated the St. 
Lawrence pilots into a close corporation, not unlike some of the old trade 
guilds which exercised despotic powers in the English trading communities 
in the eighteenth century. But the Senate did more than this in the 
session of 1897. It rejected the bill of the Laurier Government for the ex- 
tension of the Intercolonial Railway from Levis to Montreal, not on the 
ground that the extension was undesirable, but because of the nature of 
certain ninety-nine years’ agreements made by the Government with two 
railway companies. A reading of the debates on the Intercolonial bill re- 
ported verbatim in the Canadian Hansards, warrants the statement that by 
so doing the Senate saved the Dominion from an unbusiness-like and doubt- 
ful bargain, if not from something to which a less pleasant term might be 
applied. The impression to this effect produced by the debates was more 
than confirmed in the session of 1898, when there was a Parliamentary in- 
quiry at Ottawa into the bargains with the railway companies. Thena 
new agreement with the companies was submitted by the Minister of Rail- 
ways, under which a saving of about a million dollars was effected, as com- 
pared with the terms of the agreement rejected by the Senate. 

Following the inquiry at which the new agreement was made public, 
the Senate rejected the Government bill for the construction of a railway 
from the Stickine River to Teslin Lake, which the government designed to 
form part of a rail and water route to Dawson City. The Senate threw out 
this bill because, like the bargain in connection with the Intercolonial Rail- 
way of 1897, the bargain with the contractors for the Teslin Railway seemed 
to it improvident. Underthis bargain, three and three-quarter million 
acres of land in the gold-bearing Yukon country, with other great advan- 
tages, were to be given to the contractors as compensation for building 
about 150 miles of narrow-gauge railway. The plea put forward by the 
government in justification of the enormous land grant was that the only 
firm they had negotiated with would not accept less, and that under any 
circumstances the bargain as to the mineral land was a gamble both for 
the government and the contractors. This was a poor and unstatesman- 
like defence of what, on the face of it, seemed to be an extraordinary 
bargain, and the defence failed to carry any weight with the Conservative 
majority in the Senate. 

After nearly twenty years of uselessness, the Senate has asserted itself, 
and in regard to at least one of its actions in the session of 1897, drew from 
some of its hitberto most persistent critics the admission that it had ren- 
dered a great public service. To-day by reason ofits action on the Pilot’s 
bill and on the Intercolonial Railway bill, the Senate stands ia a better 
position in the public esteem than at any time in its history, and whenever 
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the Liberals renew the agitation for the abolition of the Senate they cannot 
fail to be met with the precedents of the session of 1897 and 1898. 

The Senate, as the Liberals who resent its action on the Teslin Railway 
bill assert, may have sanctioned many doubtful bargains without question, 
when the bargain originated with a Conservative Government. However 
that may be, if by actions like those of 1897-98, it raises the standard of Cana- 
dian politics, even if only for the lifetime of a single Liberal administration, 
it will have rendered excellent service to the Dominion, a service quite worth 
the five million dollars which the Senate is computed to have cost since 
Confederation. 

The Intercolonial Railway bill, and as time will doubtless show, the Tes- 
lin Railway bill as well,are for the Senate at Ottawa what the Home Rule bill 
of 1893 was for the House of Lords. Without entering on a discussion of the 
wisdom or expediency of the bill for Home Rule for Ireland which Mr. Glad- 
stone carried through the House of Commons of his last Parliament, it may 
now betaken that the General Election of 1895, with its unprecedented major- 
ity of 150 for the Unionists, is proof that the people of England endorsed the 
action of the House of Lords in throwing out the Home Rule bill, and also 
as proof of their satisfaction that the House of Lords existed to render so 
signal a service. 

In the eighties, when the House of Lords was threatening the passage 
of the last of the three bills for extending the Parliamentary Franchise, 
it was easy to get up popular demonstrations all over England against the 
continued existence of asecond chamber constituted as is the House of 
Lords. There are no demonstrations nowadays against the Lords, and the 
second chamber standsin a better position in the respect of the people of 
England than at any time since the Revolution of 1688. The House of 
Lords has rehabilitated itself; and if the Senate at Ottawa acts with as 
much discretion during the remaining three years of the existence of the 
Canadian Parliament as it has done up to the present time it also may 
rehabilitate itself and belie much that was said and written about it for 
twenty years onward from 1878, when the Conservatives entered on an un- 
broken tenure of office which lasted until 1896. 

One obvious drawback will still remain to the existence of a second 
chamber in which the balance of power may be in the hands of men of the 
opposite political party to the Administration. Its existence may serve to 
lighten unduly and unconstitutionally the individual responsibility of the 
members of the majority in the House of Commons, It is doubtful whether 
the vote for Home Rule in the House of Commons in 1893 would have been 
as large as it wasif on the division in the Commons had rested the fate of 
the bill. It is also doubtful whether the votes in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa in the session of 1897 for the Intercolonial Railway bill, and in 1898 
for the Teslin bill, would have been, as they were, within one or two of the 
full strength of the Liberals in the Lower House, had it not been for the fact 
that the Senate was in existence and could be counted upon to throw out 
the bills. Politics, not statesmanship, dictates the actions of members of a 
Parliament or a Legislature who actin this cowardly way; but in many 
law-making bodies, politicians and not statesmen may predominate, and 
where party ties are close, and party discipline exacting and peremptory, 
there will always be found men who will unworthily shelter themselves 
behind an upper chamber. 


EDWARD PORRITT. 
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OUR EXPORT OF CORN. 


THE average annual corn (maize) crop of the United States for the past 
ten years has exceeded 1,800,000,000 bushels. The average annual export for 
these ten years has been 53,000,000 bushels—less than three per cent. of the 
production. While several causes contribute to limit our export of this 
important crop, it isdue to one cause far more than to all others combined 
—the ignorance of European peoples of the food value of corn. The follow- 
ing comparative table showing the food value of corn and other cereals was 
prepared by the chemical division of the Department of Agriculture, and 
may be accepted as correct : 


Hulled 
Oats. eat. Rye Barley. Corn 
1.84 2.09 .89 1.52 
8.14 2.16 1.94 2.68 5.20 
Digestible carboh Spates... eee! 71.98 74.52 72.77 70.69 
Crude carbohydrates.............. 1.38 1.80 1.46 3.80 2.09 
Albuminoids..... ...... eounendqases 14.21 11.95 11.32 11.33 10.46 


It will be seen as a food for producing energy or heat or fat, corn 
standsin the very front rank; but, unfortunately, few European people 
know this, and yet fewer know how to prepare corn for food. Clearly the 
thing for us to do is to acquaint the people of breadstuffs-importing coun- 
tries with the merits of corn and the proper ways of preparing it for con- 
sumption. Mr. Rusk, when Secretary of Agriculture, perceived this, and in 
1890 he sent a special agent of his department to Europe, to see what should 
be done and could be done to increase the European consumption of corn. 
The work of the special agent received, generally, the hearty support of our 
diplomatic and consular representatives. A fair expression of their opinions 
of the proposed corn propaganda is found in the report to the State Depart- 
ment made by our Consul General at Vienna: 

“* There is room in Europe for the consumption of several hundred mil 
lion bushels of American corn per year, much ofit as food for human beings 
who do not now get enough toeat. All the known preparations of corn 
should be prepared, put on show and distributed as samples.” 

Anyone who has studied the subject will not doubt the correctness of 
the assertion that Europe could well consume several hundred million 
bushels of our corn each year, or the wisdom of the recommendation that 
the different ways of preparing corn for consumption and its palatability 
and merits as food be demonstrated to the European peoples. Secretary 
Rusk well understood this, and in a report on the use of corn in Europe in 
1891, said : ‘I wish to emphasize the necessity for vigorously following up 
the efforts of this department by the individual or combined efforts of par- 
ties interested in the trade of this product.”” Undoubtedly the enterprise of 
private individuals can accomplish much, and they should co-operate with 
the department of agriculture; but the national government, working 
through its state and agricultural departments, isthe proper agency to edu- 
cate Europeans in the uses and virtues of corn. It has been proposed that 
the money now used in the free distribution of seeds (and which is almost 
universally condemned) be used to increase our export of corn by acquaint- 
ing food-importing peoples with the food value and merits of this cereal. 
This proposition has been submitted to many farmers’ meetings, and, so far 
as I have been able to learn, every one has given it a hearty, unanimous 
endorsement. The agricultural papers, without exception, I believe, favor 
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the abandonment of the free seed distribution as now conducted and the use 
of the money to increase the foreign demand for our corn. It seems that ali 
agree that the Department of Agriculture should keep abroad special agents, 
persons specially fitted for the work, to show European peoples how to pre- 
pare corn for food in the ways that make it most palatable and nutritious; 
and to show by lectures, distributing printed matter, advertising in periodi- 
cals, distributing samples, and by actual tests when possible, the food valu . 
of this grain. The Paris Exposition will furnish such an opportunity to 
acquaint the European nations with corn as a food as rarely presents itself, 
and which should certainly be improved. The Farmers’ National Congress, 
at its last annual meeting, appointed a committee whose work is, in part, 
to increase the foreign demand for corn. This committee is composed of 
Miss Emma C. Sickles, Secretary National Pure Food Association; Mrs. ex- 
Senator Palmer, Mrs. Senator Kyle, John M. Stahl, Editor of the Farmers’ 
Call, and Secretary of the Farmers’ National Congress and Wm. H. 
Liggett, Dean of the Minnesota Agricultural College. This committee pro- 
poses the establishment at the Paris exposition of a ‘‘ Corn Kitchen,” 
wherein corn shall be prepared for food in the best ways, and the prepared 
corn be served free to all that may care to eat it. 

The increase of ourexport of corn isan important matter. If we ex- 
ported the corn we should, the domestic price of the crop would be increased 
at least fivecents per bushel. As the cost of production would not be in- 
creased, the added price would be clear profit, hence the profits of our corn 
raiserswould be doubled, and likely more. In his report on the use of 
maize in Europe, already referred to, Secretary Rusk said : 

“Could we secure an advance of even five cents per bushel on an aver- 
age for corn during the ensuing decade, which might well be done and still 
enable us to supply the foreign demand at a price far below that of other 
cereal foods of equal value, the result would be to add $1,000,000,000 to the 
value of this crop during that period.” 

That the advance of five cents per bushel in the price of corn, should 
European nations consume the corn they might easily take, is very moder- 
ate, will be seen when we consider that those nations are now buying our 
wheat in our markets at very nearly four times the price per pound that 
corn sells for ; yet, as appears from the table herein given, corn is the equal 
of wheat, pound for pound, in food value. The Department of Agriculture 
says that *‘ maize is fully equal in value as a food to any of the cereals, mak- 
ing up in its content of fat any deficiency which may be noticed in its nitro- 
genous matter and digestible carbohydrates.’”’ Intelligent and energetic 
effort ought, then, to be able to create such a foreign demand for it that, 
being equal in food value to wheat, pound for pound, the corn grower would 
get for his product at least five cents more per bushel than he gets now. 

This increase would, in a very few years, amount to our present national 
debt. It would meet the interest charge on the present farm mortgage in- 
debtedness of the entire country. It would more than pay every teacher in 
our public common schools. It is two and one-half times the value of the 
product of our fisheries. But secondary effects from the increased export 
would be even more important and beneficial. The congestion of our agri- 
cultural production would be materially relieved. Sending abroad only 
one-fifth of our present corn crop would bring to us $150,000,000 every year 
in gold, the corn being figured at only the average farm price in gold of the 
past thirty years. All trouble about the exports of gold, all inquietude 
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about our gold reserve, all difficulty about maintaining our standing as a 
gold nation, would be ended. If during the past five years we had been 
sending abroad only fifteen per cent. of our corn crop, there would probably 
have been no exports of gold, for the gold that paid for our corn would have 
exceeded that we sent abroad; and the panic and loss and business depres- 
sion and shrinkage of values and dislocation of industries, so far as they 
wre precipitated and intensified by the exports of gold and the consequent 
fears for our gold reserve and doubt of our ability to keep away from a sil- 
ver basis, would have been avoided. If our export of corn were increased 
to twenty-five per cent. of the present crop, room would be made for the 
production each year of from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 more of corn or 
other farm products, and this would successfully invite workers from the 
city, thus relieving the congestion there, while those that came to the farms 
would find healthful, profitable and independent employment while in- 
creasing our agricultural production by at least $200,000,000 per year. If to 
this were added the domestic production of the sugar we consume, which 
would each year add $100,000,0 0 more to the trade and gold balance in our 
favor, our agricultural industries would experience such a prosperity, and 
on a sure, solid gold basis, as they have never known before, even in the 
days of unsound inflation immediately following the war; and since the 
solid, enduring prosperity of all other industries must rest on a prosperous 
husbandry, our people of all classes and in all occupations would enjoy 
great and real prosperity ; and at the same time our national credit and 
honor and financial resources would, by this happy condition and the legis- 
lation it would give the people disposition to have enacted, be put far beyond 
the doubt that has wrought such havoc, and which will threaten disaster as 


long as it exists. 
JOHN STAHL, 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


The great cities of our country are the centers for the manufacture of 
clothing under many varied conditions, The retail prices vary from 
figures at which it may seem impossible that anything has been paid 
for their manufacture, on the one side, to the extravagant prices 
paid by the wealthy on the other. As a necessary consequence the desire 
for cheap clothing of every kind has caused the competition to be so 
severe that hundreds, aye thousands, are working in the varied departments 
of the manufacture of clothing, for both men and women, at worse than 
starvation wages. With the high-priced goods we do not purpose to deal, for, 
asa rule, both the wholesale manufacturer, and the retail dealer, in these 
goods pay fair wages; but when we come to the wholesale manufacturers 
who supply what is called the general trade, varieties of practice and con- 
flicting interests prevail. These cover the following points—the employment 
of middlemen or sweaters, insufficient wages, unsanitary conditions of manu- 
facture. According to the practice in a large number of the wholesale houses, 
the cloth or other material (for these facts apply to every kind of garment 
made, iscut out in the shape of the garments required, with all neces- 
sary linings, etc. These are then given out to middle men or sweaters, the 
amount per garment or dozens of garments paid to the middleman being 
often a very fair wage. The middleman, or sweater, having accepted his 
contract, then either makes up the garments in his own sweat shop or 
gives them out to families living in tenement hous2s. The middleman or 
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sweater who has clean, airy workshops, complying with the conditions of 
the factory act, and giving union wages, is an honest and legitimate trades- 
man. But, unfortunately, the larger number of the sweaters do not belong 
to this class, and their only desire is to have the garments made at the 
lowest possible price, so as to obtain for themselves the largest margin 
from their contract with the wholesale house. In a recent visitation 
of twelve sweat shops in one house in New York—a house consist- 
ing of six stories with two shops on each floor —the halls were found 
to be in a filthy condition, the stairs being filthy beyond description. The 
shops themselves were badly lighted, badly ventilated and filled with particles 
of dust flying about. Inone of these shops some women were making but- 
tonholes and others stitching in linings, and, on being questioned, admitted 
that they could not earn more than fifty to seventy-five cents or one 
dollar in a working day of fifteen hours. That shop was not paying Union 
wages. In this whole house there was no water supply or toilet conveni- 
ences, except in the basement ;\and all were in a horrible condition. 

Some of the sweat-shops in this house were union shops, as far as wages 
were concerned; and here comes aquestion for the various clothing workers’ 
unions to consider—whether they should not rigidly require good sanitary 
conditions in all places where union work people are employed. But the con- 
dition of these shops is not nearly as bad as that of those where work is done 
in a tenement house by a man and his family. The law prohibits the manufac- 
ture of clothing in any tenement house, except by the lessee of it and the im- 
mediate members of his family. This is construed often to mean an apart- 
ment of two rooms, with a husband, wife and family, varying from two to 
six children, with two or more boarders (men or women, as the case may be), 
who live, eat, sleep and work for fifteen or more hours a day in the horrible 
atmosphere which must necessarily result —the garments that are for 
manufacture being often used to sleep upon or to cover the miserable 
denizens of these rooms at night. |Constantly cases of sickaess, infectious 
and otherwise, prevail in these rooms, and the men and women employed 
receive wages that hardly enable them to obtain more food than bread and 
tea. Surely, with such conditions it is no wonder that disease and vermin 
should mysteriously enter into the homes of well-to-do families, 

A public sentiment must be created of such a character as will make 
the wholesale and retail trade “derstand that such conditions will not 
pay. After a careful study of the problem, there seem to be only three so- 
lutions: The absolute abolition of the sweater or middleman; the re- 
quiring that all clothing shall be made in workshops under the same con- 
ditions as pertain to the manufacture of cloth, etc.; that union wages 
must be insisted upon. 

There is not lacking practizal experience to show that it is possible to 
bring about such results. A large wholesale ladies’ clothing house in New 
York, the heads of which some two or three years ago were in active oppo- 
sition to union organizations in the clothing trade, carried on the greater 
part of their business through middlemen and sweaters, have changed 
their methods, with much profit to themselves and gain to the purchaser. 

The firm has three manufactories—two in New York and one in Con- 
necticut. No goods are given out to tenement houses. The wages paid are 
the highest given, under Union regulations, in the trade. The rooms in’ 
their factories are very large, lofty, splendidly lighted, and contain all 
labor saving appliances in the working of sewing machines, But the three 
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lower stories of the main building in New York isthe one which will most 
interest the buyer. The firm came to the conclusion that by abolishing the 
middle-man and their relations with the retail trade and becoming retailers 
themselves, they would prevent that scattering of profit which entails a 
loss to the manufacturer, and an increase of cost to the purchaser. The 
total results of this new experiment may be summarized: better con- 
ditions and more pay for the workpeople ; additional profit to the manu- 
facturer and retailer (combined in one); and much iower prices te the pur- 
chaser. The assistants in the retail department all receive higher wages 
than those in similar establishments in the city. 

We do not claim that all wholesalers should become retailers, or all 
retailers become wholesalers, but we are satisfied that the wholesale mer- 
chant, the retail dealer and the consumer wi!l be largely benefited when 
the middleman or sweater is abolished. To carry out this object, the various 
clothing and garment workers are combining,so that in 1900 the middleman 
and sweater will be a thing of the past. To enable them to do this they 
will require the help of the public, who should, for seif-interest and on 
sanitary grounds, endeavor to support them. 

FRANcIS J. CLAY MORAN. 


STRATEGICAL VALUE OF THE PHILIPPINES, 


Our foreign policy during the last few years illustrates the tenacity 
‘vith which nations cling to traditional policies that have long outlived 
their usefulness, as well as the difficulty and slowness with which they rise 
to new conceptions of their interests. 

The Monroe Doctrine has had for itself everything that could make a 
prejudice deep and strong—prescription, high authority and general consent. 
In carrying out its provisions we brought ourselves to the verge of war with 
our best customer—and for many reasons our most natural ally in the future 
—about an infinitesimal portion of the Continent of South America, At 
the same time, we have passively watched the ports of Asia being closed one 
by one to our trade by nations which are still chasing the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ignis fatuus of establishing colonies for an exclusive and sole market. 

Every port of South America is practically as near to Europe as it is to 
the United States, and in trading there we shall always be subjected to the 
fiercest competition with all our European rivals in trade. On the other 
hand, the coast of China, facing as it does our own Pacific Coast, is practically 
at our back door. If we guardit properly, nature will assure us almost a 
monopoly of trade with the greater part of the Continent of Asia. Tocom- 
pete with us European rivals are obliged to double either Cape Horn or the 
Cape of Good Hope, with all the delay and dangers of crossing the line twice, 
or else have recourse to the long and expensive route by the Suez Canal, 

The configuration of Chinais such that its trade with other coun- 
tries must be through its seaports. The general direction of mountain 
ranges in Asia, unlike those of Europe and America, is east and west; and, 
roughly speaking, the great Empire of China is enclosed by the Himalayas 
and the Thian Shan range. The several attempts that England hasmade to 
establish trade routes between the interior of China and India across the 
Himalayas have al! failed and those few who like myself have succeeded 
in reaching China from Europe can testify to the impossibility of the tide 
of trade ever setting in the direction of Europe across the icy and impass- 
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able ranges of the Thian Shans. The trade must flow with the Chinese 
rivers to the ocean. 

Much has been said about the enormous future development of South 
America, and an impression exists that China has no such destiny. Few 
realise that China is yet a sparsely populated country. It is little more than 
one-third as thickly populated per square mile as the most sparsely populated 
part of Europe. It is not one-quarter as thickly populated as the most 
thickly populated part of Europe. I can confirm the testimony of other 
travellers as to the great extent of uncultivated land in its interior, Its 
immense mineral deposits have not yet begun to be developed, and it is said 
to contain the largest and finest deposit of coal yet anywhere discovered. 

Contrary to the popular impression, the Chinaman is not a good business 
man. He is not an enterprising man. His sole idea in business is to turn 
his capital over rapidly and get quick returns in trade. The idea of laying 
out of the profits of capital for several yearsin order to drain marshes or 
irrigate wastes never occurs to him. The immensely increased trade that 
will result from the development of this country, should be ours. I believe 
there is avery pretty academic theory of economics, held by some Americans, 
that trade lines and routes should run north and south, on account of the 
greater variety of climates, and, therefore, of products to be exchanged on 
such lines. Itis, nevertheless, a fact that in Europe, America and Asia, both 
by land and sea, the heavy trade-lines run east and west. It must also be 
remembered that in all parts of South America protective barriers will for 
many years be maintained against the admission of our goods, whereas 
China is now one of the few of the great countries which have a policy of 
free trade. Neglect and delay lost us a great part of our share of the South 
American trade. Europe has secured it. I do not wish to maintain that it 
is irretrievably lost to us; but, to profit by such an object lesson, it behooves 
us to guard our rights of trade in the almost virgin fields of China. 

The Philippine Islands possess for the protection of our trade the three 
great essentials laid down by Captain Mahan for a strategic point at sea : 
first, position; second, strength; third, resources. Their position com- 
mands the channel of the China sea—the road to Europe. They would 
flank the communications between any European power and her colonies on 
the China coast with whom we were at war. Our cruisers, with them asa 
coaling station, could always infest the narrower passages of the Malay 
Archipelago. Their strength, if necessary, could be greatly increased in our 
hands, and the many straits and passes would make them difficult to block- 
ade effectually if cut off from us by a superior naval force. The third great 
requirement—resources—would always be insured by their great population 
(estimated, 7,000,000), great size (an area of 114,326.square miles) and unsur- 
passed fertility. They have, besides, for us one accidental strategic advan- 
tage, almost equidistant as they are from both Singapore and Hong Kong, 
which would always enable us to co-operate with England, our natural ally 
to defend the trade that Anglo-Saxon enterprise has won. ‘Their import- 
ance cannot be overestimated. Germany, for the sake of a strategic position 
on the sea, gave an empire in Africa for a rock in the German Ocean. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


WHEN the gates’ of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition are opened at 
Omaha on the first day of June. a most magnificent spectacle will be pre- 
sented. Excelled only by the World’s Columbian Fair, held at Chicago in 
1893, in monumental structures, 
the Trans- Mississippi Exposition 
willin many respects be superior 
to any exposition yet held, especi- 
ally in the grouping of Exposition 
buildings and convenience for 
viewing exhibits. 

Ten months ago only four 
States had given formal recog- 
nition to the Exposition through 
legislative aid or executive action. 
In all the other States public 
interest had to be awakened to the 
fact that this was,not an Omaha 
show nora Nebraska State Fair, 
but an interstate and interna- 
tional exposition; to advertise to 
the world as an object lesson the 
vast natural resources and mar- 
velous industrial development of 
the Western half of the American 
Continent. Many of the State 
executives and public officials at 
first manifested absolute indiffer- 
ence, because their several Legis- 
latures had declined to make ap- 
propriations for State exhibits. 
All these obstacles have now been 
overcome. Every State this side 
. Of the —_y from Louisiana 

and Texas to Oregon and Wash- 
ington, is now finally organized 
to participate in the great Exposi- 
tion. This fact within itself is a 
’ triumph for the promoters of the 
colossal enterprise. 

: In every State and territory 
THE ADMINISTRATION ARCH. where po money had been ap- 
propriated by Legislatures, com- 
missions of representative men have been appointed, and large sums 
of money raised through private subscription to defray the expenses 
of creditable exhibits of the products of the farm, orchard, mine, 
mill and factory. And while the States in the Trans-Mississippi region 
more immediately concerned in the exposition have been brought into 
active co-operation, almost as many States east of the Mississippi have been 
enlisted and mustered into the service of this great enterprise. Illinois, 
the empire State of the West, was soon followed by Georgia, the empire 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


State of the South, and last, but not least, by New York, the empire State 
of America, until two-thirds of all the States in the Union have taken 
action for representation. Twelve of these States will have their own 
oan gs on the exposition grounds for the reception and entertainment of 
visitors. 

Thus the most sanguine hopes of the projectors of the exposition have 
been not merely fully realized, but far exceeded. The eupesities at Phila 
delphia, undertaken by the United States Government to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of the nation, was rightly regarded 
asa stupendous affair, but in the number of States participating and in the 
number of exhibition and State buildings, beauty of architectural design 
and execution, and the magnitude and variety of the display of American 
products, the Trans-Mississippi Exposition will greatly excel it, and in 
some respects equal, the Midwinter Fair of San Francisco, the Atlanta and 
Nashville expositions combined. 

Whether the war closes before its on open or ndt, vast numbers of 
people, not only from the region immediately surrounding Omaha, but from 
every section of the a will avail themselves of the opportunity to view 
the marvelous resources of the Trans-Mississippi country, as displayed, and 
the industrial progress made within the past quarter of a century in all that 
pertains to modern growth and civilization. 

The Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition will display the 
products, manufactures, industries, and resources of the Trans-Mississippi 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


States, together with exhibits illustrating educational and moral advance- 
ment, and will give the first true measure of Western civilization. The 
objects to be subserved by such an exposition are largely commercial, The 
projectors of the Omaha exposition believe that a collection of the products 
and manufactures distinctively of the West will not only engage the atten- 
tion of Western people, but will attract the commercial interests of the 
East, and thus ao two sections into closer commercial relations. 
Congress more than a year ago appropriated $200,000 for a government 
building and exhibits, while the Senate recently passed a bill appropriating 
$45,000 to cover tae cost of an ethnological exhibit, which will be one of the 
strongest features of the iy It is proposed to gather representatives 
of every Indian tribe in the United States and to bring them to Omaha and 
provide for them an encampment which will occupy fouracres of ground 
and will consist of 250 tepees. In connection with the exhibit will be shown 
the work of Indian schools, with other products of Indian civilization—their 
appropriate houses, apparel, weapons, utensils, industrial a and 
ceremonial objects. he government commission named by President 
McKinley is preparing many unique features for the first time to be intro- 
duced in the government exhibit, Postmaster General Gary ordered a 
special issue of commemorative Trans-Mississippi Exposition stamps. The 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Government building will be the largest structure on the Exposition 
grounds, its total length being 504 feet, and height at pinnacle 178 feet. 

The aggregate of a by Congressional, State and Municipal 
enactment, together with subscriptions and donations, approximates 
$2,000,000. The Chinese Government, Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Costa 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


Rica, Bolivia, the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand and the Central and 
South American States will be officially represented, and most of them will 
place exhibits at Omaha. Thus it will be seen that the Trans- Mississippi 
and International Exposition is not a local project. On the contrary, it ts 
one which not only appeals to the Eastern merchant and manufacturer who 


HORTICULTURE BUILDING. 


seeks to extend his trade throughout the West, but to every industry seek- 
ing an extension of trade beyond the borders of the United States. 
The Exposition grounds, situated in the Northern part of Omaha, 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


embrace 200 acres. The site is a broad plateau overlooking the Missouri 
river. Trolley and steam railway lines make the run from the heart of the 
city in ten minutes. The arena the architects have chosen for a display of 
the highest artistic effect is pitched ina great rectangle half a mile long, 
through which a canal 150 feet wide runs, and at the west end, facing the 
Uni States Government ne there is a three-lobed lake, 400 feet 
across, ~~ with the basin. either side of the canal are ranged 
the main Exposition buildings. Along the north side of the basin are the 
Agriculture building, the Administration Arch, the Mines and Mining 
building and the Machinery and Electricity building. Along the south 
side are the Fine Arts, the Arch of States, or main entrance, the Liberal 
Arts, the Manufactures a and the Auditorium, To the north a 
vast. area is devoted to concessionaires, to athletic fields, irrigation. horti- 
culture, sugar beet and agricultural exhibits, live stock sheds, transporta- 
tion buildings, etc. Over to the east, on what is locally known as the Bluff 
Tract, will be the State buildings, a section of the Midway, and the Horti- 
culture building. 

The main exposition buildings are practically completed. One notice- 
able point is the success of the architects in keeping free from the influence 
of other expositions. The plan of grounds, the grouping and design of 
buildings, the scheme of color, are all wholly different from any former 
achievement. The buildings will be given the tint of old marble, the staff 
work being colored to produce this effect. There is no doubt that the 


EAST COLONNADES AND PAVILIONS. 


builders will have completed their work in time to inaugurate the Exposi- 
tion on the date set, June Ist, 1898. 

And what of the Exposition city ? Situated at the geographical center 
of the United States, the metropolis of Nebraska enjoys natural advantages 
possessed by few cities of itsclass, It is to-day one of the most import- 
ant commercial distributing centers in the central West, commanding the 
trade of a wide territory. The value of the chief cereal products of 
Nebraska last year was conservatively estimated at $100,000,000. The live 
stock industry in this and — Tt ~ States has assumed the two 

ears immense proportions. The value of the output of the Omaha pack- 
ng houses last — was over $75,000,000. The aggregate increase of manu- 
factures and industries of lesser magnitude, the fresh impetus to the beet 
sugar industry and to great irrigation enterprises, and the unprecedented 
crops of the prairie States can be urged in support of the efforts now mak- 
ing to attract Eastern commercial bodies and manufacturers by making it 
clear to them that the Omaha exposition will afford the only opportunity 
ever presented to extend their trade and to establish closer and permanent 
commercial relations with the people of the West. 
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A COMMENCEMENT GIFT 


that will be an hourly and perpetual 
reminder of the donor and the occa- 
sion—that will last to become an 
heirloom to future generations. 


A Full Ruby Jeweled 


ELGIN WATCH. 


Its endurance and accuracy come 
from its perfected construction— 
hardened steel pivots acting on gen- 
uine, polished rubies—an efficient 
time-keeper—a welcome gift. 

At all Jewelers, in various sizes, and in 
cases offering hundreds of patterns of various 
ornamentation for your selection —either open 
face or hunting case—Arabic or Roman dials 
—prices invariably reasonable. 


An Elgin watch always has the word **Elgin"* 
engraved works—{ully guaranteed. 
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AND BE AT PEACE 
: WITH ALL THE WORLD. 


NO POOR WORK TO CAUSE WORRY. 
NO COMPLICATED DEVICES TO VEX. 
NO FREQUENT REPAIRS TO ANNOY. 
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ART CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Yost Writing Machine Co, 


6: Chambers St. 50 Holborn Viaduct 
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RADIATORS 


MOST EFFICIENT-DURABLE ano ECONOMICAL 


ALWAYS RELIABLE GURNEY HEATER MFG.CO. 
pest To aT OUR Serres FREE - New York BRANCH48 (entre St.NY.Gty—74 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON 


A PURE MALT EXTRACT. 

Malt-Nutrine stands upon its merit. It is the con- 
densed nutriment of pure malt — refreshing and 
strerfgthening. Many malt preparations offered for 
sale are simply strong “black beers.” Malt-Nutrine is 
a wonderful family tonic that purifies the blood and 
makes the system strong. It has the unanimous en. 
dorsement of the medical profession. Malt-Nutrine is 
prepared by the famous Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 
which fact guarantees the purity, excellence and merit 
claimed for it. 


An interesting Booklet mailed for th 
Anhéuser-busch Brewing Ase’n, St. .8.A, 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 


a) | Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
; in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege ¢ of inspection. 
Title to every machine guaranteed. 
1% Barel St., New York; 156 Ad St., Chi 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
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Life Insurance, : 
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Sexes. All Ages 1 to 70. 
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Inebriety-A Disease 


ay tet Morphine and other Drug habits 
are dependent upon a diseased condition of the 
nervous system. 

The victim of the disease again and again 
Fey forth the most heroic efforts to reform, 
ut his disease is too absolutely ss 
to be conquered by resolutions. he will- 

wer he would exercise if he could is no 
onger my Alcoholic stimulants have so 
congested the delicate nerve cells that the 
cannot respond to the performance of their 
functional duties, and the helplessness of the 
victim’s condition is as inexplicable to himself 
as it seems inexcusable to his friends. 


each isease The Keeley treatment cures this disease by 

Alcoho peeiass hy = 1 restoring the nerves to a perfectly healthy 
9 having definite patholo- state. cures by removing the cause. The 

©pium gy. The disease yields result is that the patient is lett in anormal and 
easi Ithy condition, and he has neither craving 

ily to the Double desire necessity for stimuiants. 

b Chloride of Gold Treat. Over 270,000 men phe women today have been 

acco ment as administered ermancatiy cused of the disease tnobeicty 

i rough Dr. Keeley’s treatment, which is admin- 

in oe at the following Keeley istered only at institutions authorized by him. 

Ss g Institutes. The treatment at these institutions is pleas- 


ant, no restraint is eens is like 
a four-weeks’ vacation; the patien. only knows 


heisc 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, sent free upon application to any of the following institutions; 


Washi n, D.C., | :’ortland, Me., Kansas City, M Buffalo. N. Y. | Pittsburg, Pa., 
ADDRESS TEE ore | N. W. 151 Congress St. 716 W. 10th St.” Niagara Fitth Ave. 

Dwight, Til. Baltimore, Md., St. Louis, Mo White Plains, N. Y. | Providence R. 1. 
at either on, Ind. 1418 Madison ‘Ave. 2803 Locust ‘ Greensboro, N.C. | Greenville, 8. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Kan.. Lexington, Mass. N Cincinnati, Ohio, | Waukesha. Wis. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. ashington * | Newark, N. J., umbus, Address the 
jeans, Minneapolis, M nn., Institute 

st. | Park Av. i0ch8t.s, | High St. 90 N. 4th 8t nearest you. 

Keeley Catechism sent “Non-Heredity of Inebriety.” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. 
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MARTIN & MARTIN, 


Only House Selling Genuine London Make 


Harness and Patent Saddlery. 


- 20 highest awards for patents and excellence. 
S Rare Old Sporting Books and Prints. 
Endless Variety of Sporting Novelties. 


Prices Strictly Moderate. Be Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
235 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 1713 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The MARLBOROUGH CAMERA, 


5x7, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Illustrated 
BACK Two Double-Holders......... $50 of this |. 
RISING AND 8x10, without lens and shutter... 40 | also g 


Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known, 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS. for Hand-Camera Work. 
“PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL.” An Elementary Text-Book. Price, Paper 25 cents; Postage, 3 cents. 


of all kinds of cameras and all requisites We recommend They are quick 
Catalogue for photography mailed on application, Free, | to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES. and reliable. 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol, X. Full of valuable articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photographic 
workers in this country and abroad. Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


45,47 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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vegetable oils 
used in its 
manufacture 
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it the best 
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Percent PURE 


of fresh cut carnations 
in a single drop of 


ED, PINAUD'S 


FRENCH CARNATION PINK 


perfume is five times as 
fragrant and as pungent 
as any of the usual per- 
fumes known heretofore. 
One drop diffuses the 
fragrance of a bouquet of 
freshly cut carnations, 


b= Try also 
ED. PINAUD’S | 
tench Carnation Pink Face 
‘owder, French Carnation Pink 
- Toilet Soap, at all Dealers or 
‘ Correspond with ED. PINAUD'S 
Importation Office, 


46 East i4th Street, 
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The same J/nxéelligence and 
Solidity of Construction, Pure 
Musical and Sympathetic Tone, 
combined with Greatest Power, 
which have characterized the 
WEBER since its complete trt- 
umph over all competition in 
7876, are marked in even a 
greater degree in the 


WEBER of To-Day. 
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